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OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD--OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 


17 All men are born free and equal—with cer — 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

iF Three mill ons of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

17° Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and ntly 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!)’ Demoeratie (!!!) America every year. 

I> Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

LP Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish ory, as ki app ‘rs and men- 
stealers—a race rm unparalleled in their as- 
sumption of power, their despotic cruelty. 

cP The “iecaiohienase of the United States is 
‘a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
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duelling, to be President of the United States ; and 
the next week, or the next month, will pour out a 
whole wash-basin full of moral indignation upon 
an Unhappy author, who ventures to exhibit that 
view of things, which can alone relieve the said in- 
dignant Professor and critic from the eharge of 
being an infamous villain and hypocrite, who gives 
his vote to elevate to the highest office in his coun- 
try, a man no better than a bloody murderer, 

What is most remarkable of all, a system of mo- 
rality is uniformly taught in our schools and our 
pulpits, quite distinet from that acted upon in life; 
and does any eccentric individual undertake to 
carry his schoo] morals into life, or ask any of our | 
reverend divines themselves to practice what they } 
preach, he is scouted and sneered at, nor. by the: 
world only, but by divines and professors themselves, 
as a foolish fanatic, or an impertinent intermeddler, | 

Surely this is a state of things calculated to awa- | 
ken curiosity and inquiry. Whence come these 
differences and inconsistencies ? How shall I de- | 
cide when doctors disagree? What shall 1 think 
of these self-contradictions, even in professors and | 
critics themselves? How does it happen that men | 
differ so in their moral judgments? How does it 
happen that theyever agree? Whence come the 
changes constantly taking place in our own ideas 
of right and wrong? According to what rule or 
law do men make moral distinctions? How does 
that law result in views so different, so ineconsis- 
tent? ‘This, says Mr. Brownson, is not a theory of 
morals, but only a theory of men’s notions of mor- 
als. I care nothing for mere verbal quibbles. 
What schoolmen mean by morals, | know as little 
as they do. Men mean by them, modes of acting, 
including opinions which lead to modes of acting, 
some of which they regard as morally right, others 
as morally wrong, and others as morally indifferent. | 
It is the origin of coincidences and ditferences of 
opinion as to the moral character of actions, which 
I undertake to investigate; and whether such an 
investigation be called a theory of morals, ora theo- 
ry of men’s notions of morals, is perfectly indiffer- 
ent. The one name, of necessity, implies the other. 

From a pretty wide survey, I come to the conelu- 
sion that, in speaking of actions as the subjects of 
moral approbation or disapprobation, men in all 
cases whatever, when they refer, not to the motives 
of the actor, but merely to the outward act, if they 
adjudge it worthy of moral approbation, do so on 
account of some pleasure, some agreeable emotion 
which that action produces in some sensitive being 
other than the actor; and on the other hand, if 
they disapprove it, they do so on account of some 
painful emotion which that act causes in some sen- 
sitive being other than the actor. But the sentiment 
which enables us to take pleasure in the pleasure 
of others, which causes us to approve,—that is, to 
be pleased with, to be agreeably affected by, acts 
having that tendeney—and which impels us to the 
pertormance of such acts, is the well-known sen- 
timent, called benevolence ;—therefore, it is the 
sentiment of benevolence which lies at the founda- 
tion of all moral distinctions. If we had no such 
sentiment, we should make no such distinctions. 

But all systems of practical moials ever yet act- 
ed on, permit, justify, and even applaud, many acts 
which confer intentional pain upon others. All 
systems of practical morals make distinctions in the 
degrees of approbation and disapprobation, with 
which the same outward action is regarded, found- 
ed on the relative circumstances and position, as well 
of the person to whom the act is done, as of the 
person who does it. All systems of practical mor- 
als, whether the schools know it or not, do in fact 
distribute human actions into five great classes, 
having reference as well to the internal motive as 
to the outward act:—Ist. Highly virluous or merito- 
rious actions, performed by, and expected of, only 
a distinguished few, and rising above each other in 
an ascending seale of merit; 2d. Duties, —actious 
expected of every body, the non-performance of 
which subjects one to blame and reproach; but 
there are different duties for different classes and 
orders of persons; 3d. Indifferent actions,—which 
have no moral character at all; 4th. Permissible or 
venial actions,—actions which, though regarded with 
disapprobation, yet do not seriously impeach one’s 
moral character; Sth. Faults and crimes,—actions, 
the habitual or even occasional perpetration of 
which, subjects a man to the character of a bad 
man; and which sink below each other to an in- 
definite depth of wickedness. From this classifica- 
tion, it is plain, that though the sentiment of be- 
nevolence be the origin and foundation of moral 
distinctions, yet that those distinctions are greatly 
modified by other influences; and the first part of 
my book is devoted to the investigation of the na- 
ture and operation of these influences, and of 
the various modifications of moral ideas thence re- 
sulting. 

Having ascertained, as I suppose, the nature and 
origin of moral distinctions,—having shown that 
they result from the very constitution of man, and 
that the knowledge of them, like all other knowl- 
edge, must be progressive, resulting in frequent 
change of opinion, even on points the most vital,—I 
proceed, in the second part, to apply these ideas to 
the explanation of known diversities of moral judg- 
ment, and to show, that all such diversities arise 
either from different opinions as to the conse- 
quences of actions, or from having chiefly in mind 
a different person, or different sets of persons, as the 
subjects of those actions, or from different degrees 
of the comparative force of the sentiment of benev- 
olence, or from all these causes combined. Thus, 
for instance, in considering the subject of slavery, 
those who look chiefly to the good of the masters, 
and take but a cursory and superficial view of that 
good, (as the masters themselves do,) will set down 
slavery as a good thing, and the holding of slaves as 
morally right; while, on the other hand, they who 
go deeper into the matter, who examine into the | 
real, permanent effect of slavery upon the mas- 
ters, and even without that, those who look ever so 
cursorily, to its effect upon the slaves, will, if they 
possess any considerable degree of benevolence, 
be apt to look upon slavery with disgust and abhor- 
rence, as a combination of all sorts of evils and | 
crimes. Those who imagine that the slaves, if sud- 
denly set free, would take, at once, to cutting their | 
masters’ throats, naturally regard immediate eman- 
cipation as worse than folly, asacrime ; while those 
who anti¢ipate no such result, but, on the contrary, 
mutual benetit to masters and slaves, regard im- 
mediate emancipation as an imperative duty. Those 
who in judging of human actions, Jook only to, 
their effect upon God, condemn slayery if they | 
think it displeasing to God; but if they regard it as 
a divine institution, they approve it. ; 

Whatever other reason people may give for} 
their moral judgments, however they may pretend | 
to disregard consequences, yet, in point of fact, they | 
do always have consequences in view ; they do be- 
lieve that good will always be the result of that 
which they regard as right. ‘ Let the heavens fall,’ 
they ery ‘so that justice be done.’ Yes, but they 
feel perfectly sure that the heavens will not fall,— 
nay, that to do justice, is the only way to keep them 
from falling. 

Finally, 1am led to conclude, that the progress 
and increase of true morality,—that morality which 
consists in making man happier,—depends, first, 
upon the progress of knowledge, enabling us to 
| form a more correct estimate of the real effect of 
‘certain actions, or conrses of action, on human 
happiness; and, secondly and principally, upon 
an increase in the relative force of the sentiment of 
benevolence, whereby we are impelled to the per- 
formance of good actions. Tam also led to con- 
clude, and this is the most % ant conclusion in the 
whole book, that the relative of the sentiment 
of benevolence can be most effectually, if not alone, 
increased, by diminishing the force of those nume- 
rous pains by which the impulses of the senti- 
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stitution of human nature to expect those who 
are perpetually tormented by pains of their own, 
to be much affected by the pains of other peo- 
ple; that to make men better, we must begin 
by making them happier; and that all’ the preach- 
ments of all the priests and professors in the world, 
will avail nothing for the reformation of mankind, 
so long as those same priests aud professors refuse 
to do any thing for the relief of the enormous pains 
and evils, under which the mass of men suffer ; but, 


| on the contrary, do their utmost to perpetuate those 


evils, by representing them as decrees of nature, 
and ordinances of God. 

Hine ilie lacryma—hence those tears,—hence 
the ferocity with which you, geutlemen, have as- 
sailed me. 
prop up, to defend, to maintain existing evils and 
wrongs. You live by muking silver shrines, and 
shouting, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ Of 
course, 1 get much the same treatment at ie 
hands, that Paul got at the hands of the silver- 


| smiths. 


But though you scout my theory, what do you 
propose in its place ? 

A walking variorum edition of all sorts of opin- 
ions,—a fifth-rate declaimer, carried away, as such 
folks are apt to be, by a ludicrous passion for play- 
ing all sorts of parts,—comes stalking on the stage, 
in the character, for the time being, of an ecumen- 
ical council, a pope, a cardinal, a bishop, a vicar 
apostolical, or a doctor of divinity at the very least, 
and having cursed me with book and bell, in due 
form, delivered me over to hell-fire and the execra- 
tion of al] good Christians, crossed himself, sprink- 
led himself with holy water, and kissed the great 
toe of the holy Saint George who killed the drag- 
on, which respectable and undoubted relic he always 
carries, with profound reverence, in his breeches- 
pocket, proceeds to set forth—not his own views, 
for he goes altogether by authority—addictus jurare 
in verba magistri—in one thing he has been consist- 
ent,—he never had a thought or entertained an opin- 
ion not borrowed, full-blown, from somebody else, 
beginning with Fanny Wright, and ending, for the 
present, with the church apostolical ; be proceeds, 
I say, to set forth the theory of the Papal church, 
and for that matter, the theory of most Protestant 
churches too, as to the origin of moral distinctions, 


and the difference between right and wrong. 


‘ All morality, he tells us, ‘ necessarily supposes 
an objective law,a law out of man, above man, 
which he is under obligation to obey; obedience 
to which constitutes his virtue, and the rectitude of 
his act, and disobedience to which constitutes his 
vice, and the injustice of his act.’ ‘ There evident- 
ly can be no morality without a moral law, no 
moral law without a moral law-giver, who has the 
sovereign right to command, whose will is law.’ 
‘The foundation of moral distinctions is, the con- 
ception of God, and of God as sovereign law-giver. 
Our sophist is quite full and explicit in the state- 
ment of this, the more plausible part of his 
creed, which simply amounts to this, that might 
makes right; but the necessary complement to 
it, the received doctrine of Rome, and of all the 
Orthodox Protestant churches, he discreetly keeps 
in the back ground. 1 must therefore state it in my 
own words. It is this. Goodness consists merely 
ian obedience to God. But man, in his natural, unre- 
generate state, M@otally unable to obey God, He 
is totally depraved, utterly incapable of any good 
action. As all bis actions want the quality of volun- 


tary obedience to God, in which alone goodness 


consists, they are all bad, and all equally bad. It is 
only those persons redeemed, sanctified, marvel- 
lously regenerated by divine grace, who are capa- 
ble of any good action. This grace, according to 
the Papists, is dispensed solely through the church 
of Rome; and it is impossible for any man to do 
any good act, or even to have any idea of goodness, 
whois nota Papist. ‘The Orthodox Protestants de- 
ny that Rome has the sole control of the dispensa- 
tions of divine grace, of which each sect is more or 
less inclined to claim a monopoly for itself, insist- 
ing that nobody in the world has any goodness, ex- 
cept the members of their church, ‘This is one of 
the forms of that theory of morals, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, that theory of the universe, which in 
my book J have designated as the mystic hypothesis, 
and the fundamental ideas of which, so far as 
morals are concerned, anomalous as they appear, I 
have yet traced to that same source im the constitu- 
tion of man, from which those other systems are 
derived, which, by way of distinction, 1 have de- 
signated as forensic. 

Now, the assertions of which the theory above 
stated consists, are just so many bold and notorious 
falsehoods, assumptions without the slightest sup- 
port in facts, those with which it begins, no less 
than those with which it ends. There never exist- 
ed a single man, not an idiot or insane, much less 
there never existed a single community, without 
ideas of morality; without more or less knowl- 
edge of moral distinctions, and of conformity 
to them. Men make distinctions between right 
and wrong, just as naturally and inevitably as 
they distinguish between agreeable and disagreea- 
ble—though in neither case do they always 
precisely agree; and the distinctions thus made, 


just as naturally and inevitably influence their 


conduct in the one case, as in the other. Yet how 
many men are there, how many nations, who have 
not, and never had, the slightest notion of a‘ moral 
law-giver,’ of ‘God as the sovereign of the universe’! 
This idea was totally foreign to the religion and 
philosophy of ancient Greece aud Rome ; it is de- 
liberately.rejected by Budhism, the most prevalent 
religion in the world; it is unknown to the disei- 
ples of Confucius. In all these systems, the gods 
are not the authors of nature, but a portion of na- 
ture, as much so as men; and, like men, subjected 
to the control of an overruling necessity, or fate. 
The conception of God, as ‘a sovereign law- 
giver, is a notion derived to us from the Jews, a 
notion natural enough in a theocratic government, 
familiar enough to church members ; but. which 
never entered into the heads of nine tenths of the 
existing population of the globe, and which does 
not, and never did, exercise the slightest influence 
upon the conduct of one man ina hundred! Still, we 
are gravely told that this is the sole foundation of mor- 
al distinctions; and further yet, that no man can have 
an idea of goodness, nor do any good act, until he 
has first become a Papist, Calvinist, or Baptist, as 
the case may be, and the subject of a miraculous 
change of heart! This is the bold imposture of the 
charlatan, who attempts to persuade the world that 


nobody ean see, except by looking through his | 


cracked, dirty, misshapen glasses; whereas, their 
only effect is to distort and confuse that vision which 
comes not from glasses, but from eyes. This the- 
ory, consistently carried out, ends inevitably, as we 
shall presently see, in the ntinomian, Popish, 
and Protestant doctrine too, that whatever the 
church commands and sanctions, is and must be 
right,—a doctrine which has done more to confuse 
the moral sense of Christendom, and to drown Christ- 


It is true, he 


‘nor yet are they arbitrary distinctions nd by 
the legislation of supreme and absolute power.’ He 
is not content to seek for moral distinctions in the 
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ment of benevolence are perpetually deadened, 
or counteracted; that it is contrary to the con- 
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law of God. God's decrees and acts are vot right be- 
cause they are his; they are his because they are 
right; and with regard to certain moral precepts 
emanating from him, his laws do not render certain 
acts right, and certain others wrong; but by those 
laws he declares certain acts right, and certain acts 
wrong, because they are so in their own nature, 
This is not Christianity,in any shape; no such 
thing; it is the doctrine of Confucius, of the Greek 
philosophers, of the Budhists. It is borrowed by 
our critic, second or tenth hand, from Plato. By this 
theory, God is reduced from his station of a sover- 
eign law-giver, to a mere herald and publisher of 
the Jaw. He is as much a law-giver, as the lawyer 
pounds it, or'the printer is who prints it; as 
the critic himself, and no more. Here we have this 
| pious professor, who dares to charge me with athe- 
ism, reducing God to a mere instrument, a mere 
part of nature, to a level with man, Moral laws are 
the law of God. Why? Because God is obliged 
jto obey them. Are they not the law of man, for 
‘the same reason? And is not the professor, who 
!conceals his opinion under this double-entendre, and 
‘attempts to impose himself upon the simple, as an 
jorthodox believer in the Christian doctrine, that 
‘morality consists in obedience to God, while he 
|holds.all the time, that it consists in obedience to 
‘something above God, to something which God 
himself is obliged to obey,—is not such a professor, 
to speak plainly, little better than a sneaking hypo- 
|erite? I do not wish to use hard words; but, upon 
my conscience, I cannot see that he is any thing 
| else. 
| But what is this something, alike binding upon 
ithe actions of God and man ? What are these moral 
| distinctions, by which both God and men are con- 
‘trolled? *'They are,’ says our critic, ‘intrinsic and 
lessential qualities of actions, eternal and unchange- 
‘able, though the heavens fall. Moral relations 
‘necessarily result from the properties and relations 
of every being and object in the universe” N 





Now, 
| Mr. Critic, had God at any time any control, or bas 
| he now, over ‘ the properties and relations of the be- 
, ings in the universe’? If he had, and has, does he 
| not necessarily control moral distinetions too? If 
| he has not, what is he but a mere cypher, a supernu- 
| merary, a nobody, a nothing? This, sir, is your con- 
clusion, not mine. But what do you mean by ‘in- 
jtrinsie and essential qualities of actions’? Is not 
jevery action essentially subjective in its origin, the 
combined result of ‘some peculiar degree of moral 
|knowledge, capacity o* motive’? And have you 
ithe absurdity to maintain, that things wholly sub- 
|jective in their origin, and which change totally 
‘with the change of that in which they originate, 
have yet intrinsic and essential qualities, eternal and 
unchangeable, though the heavens fall ? You tell us, 
|* that every being or object must necessarily have its 
| own lawsof being, its peeuliaradaptation, its native af- 
finities, its appropriate functions and uses, its place 
‘and object, with reference to,other beings and ob- 
jects. Every intelligent being, in every conscious 
act, either obeys or violates the inherent laws ot his 
| nature, either recognizes or disowns the relations 
of his physical and moral being. Hence, every con- 
scious act of such a being, bears an essential and 
jimmutable moral character: it is in itself right or 
| wrong. Now, tell me whence come these ‘laws of 
| being’, these ‘adaptations, * affinities, functions,’ 
jwhich ‘every being must necessarily have’? Has 
God any thing to do with them? Did he appoint 
them? Then he makes moral distinctious. But 
|that you deny. You say he is subject to some high- 
ler law of moral obligation, which controls him as it 
|does us. He is, then, like ourselves, a mere instru- 
(ment; his will, controlled by a higher law; so that 
jour business ought to be, not to investigate his will, 
| which is secondary, but the superior primary law 
| by which that will is controlled. Is this what you 
jcall Providence? Why, sir, it is thetvery doctrine 
lof Epieurus, of which you express such a horror ; 
!a doctrine which he borrowed, as you borrow it, 
from Plato. If Epicurus was an atheist, and he 
‘came very near it, then you are. You deprive God of 
lall inherent, original, creative, conservative power ; 
whereas, my idea of God is, the Cause of that series 
iof phenomena which we call nature, (which phe- 
nomena alone it is the province of philosophy to in- 
vestigate ;) among the rest, the Cause, too, of those 
distinetious which we call moral distinctions, and 
which may indeed in this sense be called the laws 
of God,—just as the laws of chemistry may be 
called so;—but I avoid using any such mystical 





confusion of ideas, and the same systematic false 
| pretences, which make up the staple of your teach- 
| ings. 

So it seems, sir, you are the atheist, not I. Your 
| Deity, deprived of all conservative, creative power 
subjected to the control of a superior law, a being 
of the same nature with man, may well be conceived 
\of under the idea of a person, because the idea we 


| have of a person carries with it the idea of subjec-; 


| tion to superior natural laws. But as I conceive of 
the Deity as the ultimate uncaused Cause of all, I 
cannot apply to him a term, which must of necessi- 
ty deprive him of his causative character, and re- 
|duce him to what you represent him to be, the mere 
| creature of a higher necessity. This application to 
| God of the epithet person, is the origin of all idol- 
latry, Grant this, and among many other instances, 
ithe example of Christianity itself shows, that to 
conceive of God under a human form, to confound 
ithe ideas of God and man into a God-man or man- 
| God, to represent God by images and pictures not 
mental merely, but material, is a natural and inevi- 
‘table result, It is only as the Protestants go back 
'to the idea of the impersonality of God, that they es- 
/eape a tendency to the Romish idolatry, a tendeney 
| which few of them have as yet so far escaped as to 
\have ceased to worship God under the image of 
| Jesus. 
It is the same with the term action. What we 
‘call action is the necessary result of certain natural 
‘laws. But God, to my mind, is not a part of natare ; 
‘he is above, beyond, before nature, the Cause of 
‘nature. He, therefore, cannot be said to act, inany 
jsuch sense in which created beings act, because 
‘they act from necessity; whereas he is the very 
|cause of that necessity. He acts, if we must use 
‘that word for want Gatton, only -creatively and 
| preservatively, a sort of action of which, as we have 
‘no experience,—for what we call action is only 
!change,—we can form no more idea than the born 
blind can of sight. 
| So much for your theology. Let me now exam- 
|ine your morals. ‘ Every intelligent being, in every 
| conscious act, either obeys or violates the inberent 
| laws of his nature; either recognizes or disowns the 
‘relations of his physical and moral being’—and 
this you tell us, is that in which right and wrong 
‘conduct consists. This is a beautiful system for 
\those who find it comfortable always to call that 
‘rig>t, which suits their present ease and con- 
;venience, Tt amounts, in fact, even more, 
ssible, than the system of your brother 
Sowa: to a total denial of every real practical 
difference between right and wrong. Every intel- 
ligent being, in every conscious act, always obeys 
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some of the inherent laws of his nature, or else it 


| 


bad 





necessity, independently of the Deity. They are the 


phrases, because they can only lead to the same | 


is impossible to conceive that he should have so} the 











even ona national scale, that one need make a fuss 





about it, 

Undoubtedly, morality does consist in obedience 
to the inherent laws of man’s nature. But which 
laws? There are many inherent laws of man’s ha- 
ture. Obedience to which of these laws do we cha- 
racterize as right? This is the question which I at- 
tempted to answer in my book, but which you, in 
your gross ignorance, regard as a matter of no sort 
of consequence. You remind me of the pseudo- 
professor, who undertook to teach chemistry, and 
who devoted his whole course of lectures to the 
statement, that chemistry is the knowledge and ap- 
plication of natural laws. What laws, he left his 
pupils to find out for themselves. 


morals, it is sufficiently 


drew your characters exactly, before you were born. 
You are precisely the parson Thwackum and Mr. 
Square of Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones. ‘Square held 
conformity to vature to be the perfection of all vir- 
tue,and that vice was a deviation from nature, in the 
same way that deformity of bodies is. Thwackum, 
on the contrary, maintained that the human 


iniquity, till purified and redeemed by grace. In 
one point only they agreed, which was, in all their 
discourses on morality, never to mention the word 
goodness. The favorite phrase of the former was, 
the natural beauties of virtue: that of the latter 
was, the divine power of grace. The former meas- 
ured all actions by the unaltera’s rule of right, and 
the eternal fimess of things; the latter settled 
all matters by authority, 

Thwackum is perfect; but our modern Square 
deviates from the consistency of his prototype, and 
endeavors, after all, to pass himself off upon simple 
people as another Thwackum. He who is so 
thoroughly informed as to the relations of God to 
the universe, is sadly puzzled to understand his 
own. ‘There are a thousand practical questions,’ 
he tells us, ‘affecting the daily conduct of life, 
which man cannot answer for himself, on account 
of his ignorance of bis own true place in the moral 
universe’-—and hence he argues there must be a 
special revelation of moral science. 
all sciences? Are there not thousands, in this very 
city, who pass miserable lives on account of their 
ignorance of certain relations of their eeny be- 
ing? and is not obedience to these physical rela- 
tions, according to your statement, a part of moral- 
ity? Does not this same ignorance baffle the skill, 
and bring reproach upon the science of our most 
accomplished physicians and naturalists? Must we 
therefore believe in the fact of a special divine rev- 
elation of physiology and natural science? The 
Greeks thought so, and worshipped Esculapius as 
a God. The Hindoos think so, and they have 
treatises on most branches of science, to which they 
ascribe a divine origin. Must we think so? Must 
we believe that the Christian scriptures contain,— 
as they must, according to your ideas, to be of any 
use in morals,—a complete revelation ‘of the re- 
lations of man’s physical and moral being’? The 
inquisitors who obliged Gallileo to retract, because 
his ‘astronomy did not agree with that of Moses, 
used, or might have used, your very argument to 
convince that rash, obstinate, and fool-hardy man, 
of the folly and uselessness of his scientific investi- 
gations. ~ © 

His precise opinion as to the revelation of physical 
science,our reviewer keeps to himself; but he formal- 


moral science,-including,of course, political science, 
which is only a branch of morals,—has been made 
in the Greek and Hebrew scriptures, commonly re- 
ceived in the Christian Church. Whether or not 
he includes the apocrypha, does not appear, though 
certainly some of the best books of the whole are 
to be found there,—Leviticus, Ecclesiastes, the Song 


course. And he informs us, that ‘the laws of hu- 
man life and duty having been thus fully made 
known, implicit faith and unquestioning obedience 
are the dictates of sound philosophy, no less than 
humble piety,’ 

Here is the point at which our bona fide Thwack- 
um of Rome, and our pseudo Thwackum of Cam- 
bridge, meet and shake hands. Pilot and Herod are 
made friends. They are both agreed that the 
science of morals, undiscoverable by human re- 
search, is divinely revegled in the books of the Old 
and New Testaments ;—and that the laws of hu- 
man life and duty, Weing thus plainly and clearly 
made known, ‘implicit faith and unquestioning 
| obedience’ is our bounden duty. Faith in whom ? 

Obedience to whom? I can neither believe nor obey, 
till I first understand. To me, who know litthe 
Greek and less Hebrew, this alleged revelation is 
little more than a mere collection of unmeaning 
characters. I must first find a verbal interpreter. 
Before placing implicit faith in the revelation, J 
| must first place implicit faith in somebody, who un- 
dertakes to translate it, This divine revelation, de- 
signed to guide me in the practical duties of life, 
is reduced, at the very first start, to a miserable de- 
pendance upon grammars and lexicons. Nobody 
can ever become a proficient in morals, who is 
not a perfect master of Greek and Hebrew, or wil- 
ling to place implicit trust in somebody else, who 
claims to be so. Neither Cambridge nor Rome is 
willing to admit that thes English version of the 
seriptures truly represents even the verbal meaning 
of the text; and though both admitted it, how do 
I know that both are not mistaken ? Is their schol- 
arship infallible ? Are not discoveries in Greek and 
Hebrew philology daily made ? 





a book, is one thing; to catch the spirit,to appre- 
hend the ideas of the writer, is quite another. To 


printing came into use, not less than a hundred 
thousand volumes of disquisitions have been writ- 
ten on the Scriptures; and what they really mean, 
or whether or not they have any positive precise 
and definite meaning, becomes every day more 
doubtful. Are they to be unders metaphori- 
cally, literaliy, allegorically, morally or mythically ? 
Shall we follow Origen, Grotius, Swedenborg, Kant 
or Strauss? Whichsoever method we adopt, we 
find ourselves involved in endless confusion. The 
New Testament contradicts the Old; and both 
contradict each other,—at least, so it seems. Even 
the clearest and most decided texts shed little or no 
light upon those doubtful points of morals where 

one light is needed. ‘ shalt not kill” This 
seems plain,—but does it really mean so? Shail I 
never Kitt > Are capital punishments forbidden? 
Is war forbidden? Is self-defence forbidden ?— 
‘Swear not at all.’ Not if an oath is imposed by 





rom this slight sketch, Messrs. Reviewers, of 
your respective systems 
evident that you are old stagers. A master of art 


mind, since the fall, was nothing but a sink of 


Why not of 


ly professes his belief, that a complete revelation of 


of Sclomon, and the Revelations, he includes, of 


This is not all. ‘i'o know the verbal meaning of 


say nothing of older commentaries, since the art of 


WHOLE NO. 745. _ 


This is rather a large draft upon ‘ my implicit faith 
unquestioning obedience ;’ yet if we must go 
upon the Thwackum principle of submission to au- 
thority, | see no escape from it, Our Cambridge 
Reviewer, in reference to this matter, is guilty of 
another piece of paltry deception, a pious fraud, 
quite in obedience, I suppose, to ‘the inherent law 
of his nature, but not so easily reconcileable to 
mine. He pretends to receive the Bible as a full, 
plain, and clear revelation of man’s moral duty, en- 
titled to ‘implicit faith and unquestioning obedi- 
ence.’ He then sits down, turns and twists this 
Bible, cuts and carves it, resorts,—for I suppose he 
does the same with the rest of bis Unitarian breth- 
ren,—to a system of interpretation, which no man 
whose intellect and moral sense have not been sad!y 
, can employ without blushing,—and then 
sets up this per, school-boy, dishonest inter- 
pretation of his, as God's law, which Lam bound to 
receive with ‘implicit faith and un uestioning obe- 
dience.” Here we have it. Mr. wnson’s God 
is the chureh ; the God of the North American Re- 
viewer is himself; and because I will not fall down 
and worship either the one or the other of these 
idols, they unite to denounce me as an Atheist, and 
attempt to thrust me, like Daniel, into a den of lions. 
Is it because they care anything about God—God, 
the Cause—God, the Creator? Just as much as 
Judas cared for the poor, They carry the bag, and 
have what is put therein; hence their cant about 
God’s law; hence their zeal far his name. 

Now, gentlemen reviewers, let me give you a 
word ortwo of advice, It is not wise for men born 
blind to set up as professors of optics. Those in 
whom the moral sentiment, especially benevolence 
which is its main ingredient, is very defective, are 
not likely to make great progress, either in the 
science or practice of morals. ‘ What isthe ground 
of my obligation,’ cries Brownson, ‘to do good to 
others, to promote their advantage ?’ ‘Why am 
bound to be benevolent ?? ‘ Why are aets of disin- 
terestedness and benevolence praiseworthy ?’ Here, 
it must be confessed, to borrow his own phrase, our 
author is singularly defective, Poor man!—had he 
ever known the impulses of benevolence, had he 
ever felt them in any high degree, he would have 
found as little difficulty in understanding why a 
benevolent man is bound to do good, as why a man 
in pain is compelled to ery out, or a hungry man 
to eat. It is this necessity of doing good, under 
which the sentiment of benevolence places us, 
which constitutes moral obligation. Those who 
but very obscurely feel this necessity, naturally 
enough have a difficulty in believing in it; they 
vainly search heaven and earth to find that moral 
obligation, which ought to be, but hardly is, in their 
own hearts. If, says Mr. Brownson, I believed this 
life was all, I should not eare what happened to 
men. I should say—‘ Poor devils, ye are born in 
the morning, to be cut down at noon, and wither 
away in the evening; at best, mere insects, born to 
flutter an hour in the sun; flutter on, and flutter as 
ye will; it’s enough for me to take care of my own 
wings. In this last exclamation, we find the key to 
Mr. Brownson’s ideas as well of theoretical as of 
practical morals. A man who can contemplate, 
with such perfect indifference, the happiness or the 
misery of his fellow-men, here on on may pos- 
sibly be very solicitous about the salvation df their 
souls: it is eertain, however, that provided their 
souls be saved, he will trouble himself very little as 
to whatelse may happen to them. He will find no 
great difficulty in believing that the chureh which 
carries men to heaven, acquires thereby an unre- 
stricted right to plunder, rule and torture here on 
earth. Still, I do not exactly coincide with that 
common opinion, which regards Mr. Brownson, in 
his last somerset, as a mere purchased pimp of the 
scarlet strumpet of Rome. He, like other sophists, 
wants that solidity of intellect which alone makes 
men capable of discerning the truth, and adhering 
to it. He is perpetually gulled by those same plau- 
sibilities with which he attempts to gull others. He 
is always in such e terrible hurry to exhibit before 
the world the soap bubbles he has just blown out of 
other men’s suds, that he never takes time to ex- 
amine if they be any thing more than bubbles ; and 
never finds out the fact till he has first exhibited 
them as crystals. Coquettes, they say, are apt to be 
caught by coquettes; sophists are easily entangled 
by sophists. I regard Mr. Brownson, to a certain 
degree, as a deluded individual. The old battered 
Roman harlot, with all her wrinkles, rouge, and 
rheumatism, has actually made a conquest of him. 
By the aid of some jesuit more adroit than 
| himself, that filthy old hag has bewitehed the poor 
man. With what a gusto he hangs upon her lips! 
How meekly he sits and spins at her feet! Yet Ido 
not suppose it to be altogether a love-match. The 
| position he now occupies exactly suits bis temper, 
| his turn of mind, cad his personal convenience,— 
a piece of good fortune he never met with before. 
His love of paradox, of being the promulgator of 
heresics strange to the community in which he 
lives, of attacking existing institutions and preva- 
lent opinions, is amply gratified; while, at the same 
| time, he is sure of the support, moral and eo 
| of the greatest and richest sect in the world. While 
lhe plays the part of a demagogue, which he loves 
so well, at the same time he can gratify his fancy by 
floating visions of lawn sleeves and a cardinal’s hat. 
What, even, if the Chureb should have a Yankee 
Pope? Does not Orestes I. sound as high and as 
probable as Gregory VII. or Gregory XVI? 

But do not flatter yourself too much. Rome has 
fallen, never to rise again. For evil and for good, 
she has fulfilled her destiny. For eight centuries, 
desperately has she struggled to smother and sup- 
press all free thought, and to establish over Christen- 
dom the pure despotism of a single theoeracy. Such 
is, and always ie been, the end and aim of 
Popery. ‘The contest at times has seemed exceed- 
ingly doubtful. During the first half of the eight 
centuries, Rome had much her own way. Even 
during the latter balf, most of those who called and 
thought themselves Rome’s deadliest enemies, have 
been, and still are, her subservient allies, playing 
unconsciously into her hands. They hate reason 
and free inquiry as much as she does; and under 
pretence ian for liberty, have sought to over- 
turn Rome’s tyranny only to establish their own. 
They have conspired, equally with her, to drug and 
stupify the mass of the people. Yet, in spite of 
these false friends, Reason has triumphed, and is 
triumphing ; her triumphs are recorded and signal- 
ized in arts, in sciences, and im literature, It is in 
vain that revived orders of jesuits, and missionary 
priests, and whole swarms of fanatics, night and 
day, and often with a disinterestedness and a hero- 
ism worthy of a better cause, work, like so many 
ants and bees, to repair the damages hourly made 
in the old tumble-down nd of castle, prison, 
torture-chamber and cathedral, whieh calls itself 
the Catholic Church, Reasun prevails ; 
triumphs ; ee ere 
pears, swallowed up in that a 
which it first emerged Even in Catholie countries, 
it is only over children ogee ey that 
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have not learnt, or never will learn, to think. Hence 
it is that almost every thinking man among the’ 
Unitarian clergy bas found it necessary, or con- 
venient, to abandon his profession. Where are) 
Everett, Sparks, Bancroft, Emerson, Ripley, Pal- | 
frey, Brownson? Where are Pierpont and Par-, 
ker? Surely more out of the Unitarian chureh 
than in it. Had Channing lived til} this time, it is) 
ten to one he would have been excommunicated | 
by the Boston Association. There are indeed 
among the Unitarians, two parties: the Channing | 
party, and the Norton, or Cambridge party. Pres- 
sure of outward circumstances combined these 
two parties together; that pressure removed, they 
naturally fly apart. Those who resemble Chan- 
ning, go on as he did ; and they will and must go on, 
each according to the light be bas for the moment, | 
till they reject authority altogether. Those who} 
stand still with Norton and the Boston clique, will 
stand still, till they are run over, or find the pulpits 
in whieh they sleekly and comfortably Joll, sink-, 
ing beneati: them. They are not accessible to ar- 
gument or to feeling. They have all the worst 
faults of the Puritans—faults which may be sum- 
med up in the single word ‘ infallibility,’—without 
one spark of that heroic manliness, which was the 
redeeming Puritan virtue. They belong to that 
narrow-souled class, without intellect to reason, 
without imagination to wonder and revere, without 
courage to speak, worse than all, without bearts to 
feel, They pretend to worship God as the essence 
of truth and goodness, but are solely engrossed in | 
taking care of themselves. They pretend to have 
re-liseovered and forever to have re-established the 
true doctrine of Christianity,—as if half a dozen 
Yankee pedlars, some summer night, should tack 
together a shanty of pine shingles on the Capitoline 
hill, and the next morning gravely call upon the 
world to acknowledge, with gratitude and rever- 
ence, the imperishable restoration of eternal Rome ! 
The practical morals of these stationary Unita- | 
rians grow naturally out of their speculative system. 
Itis the stand-still code. Enjoying, as they say, a 
perfect supernatural knowledge of the entire science 
of morals, it is not to be expected that they should 
ever alter their opinions, or their conduct, whatever 
questions may agitate society. Our Cambridge 
Reviewer, in this respect, resumes again a perfect 
likeness to his prototype, Mr. Square. Mr. Square 
was terribly severe upon all who differed from him 
as to the theory of virtue. ‘This sentiment he car- 
ried a great way,’ says Fielding; ‘ indeed, so far as 
to regard all virtue as a matter of theory only. This, 
it is true, he never affirmed, as I have heard, to any 
one, and yet upon the least attention to his conduct, 
I cannot help thinking it was his real opinion ; as it 
will perfectly reconcile many contradictions which 
might otherwise appear in his character” Almost 
the only chapter in my book, which our Cambridge 
Square does not find totally reprehensible, is that 
chapter of the second part, which treats of the rights 
of property. He even expresses his cordial assent 
to the portion of that chapter which relates to sla- 
very, except, indeed, the paragraph at the end of it, 
which intimates that Paul’s Epistles, critically 
speaking, seem rather to countenance the ‘ patri- 
arehal institution.’ This, he holds up as a fire-new 
ealumny against the apostle, originating in my in- 
fidel malice. Is he so ignorant of the Bible as to 
suppose the epistle of Philemon the only part of 
Paul’s writings which alludes to slavery? Is he so 
limited in his information to a ten-miles range 
round Cambridge, as not to know, that I understand 
Paul as he is understood by ninety-nine Christians 
out of a hundred, here at home, as well as abroad ? 
What says Andover? what says the Presbyterian 
church ? whatsays the Methodist church to this 
interpretation ? I cannot deny that the criticism 
of those churches is right. I cannot escape it, ex- 
cept by taking for granted beforehand that Paul 


could not have meant what he says; and if I held 
to all the rest of Paul’s doctrines, as I understand 
them, I should trouble myself just as little about 


slavery as our churches do. I cannot deny, grant- 


ing the divine authority of Paul or Moses or of | 


either of them, that the American churches are 
right in their interpretation, and consistent too in 
their conduct. But what, sir, shall I say to you? 
You understand the apostle differently. You be- 
lieve, that according to inspired and revealed mo- 
rality, slavery is the greatest of wrongs, a compound 
of all possible wrong. You heartily assent to the 
view of its origin and nature taken in my book.— 
jut you take special care to make no quotation. 
From anything you say, your readers can form 
but the most vague conjecture what it is to 
whieh you assent. 


dare, even now, to publish in your Review, that 
statement of mine about slavery, to which you say | 
you cordially assent? Do you dare, even at this! 
late day, to endorse that statement, and put it forth | 
as your own? During the ten years or more that 
the question of the moral and political character of 
slavery has agitated this community, have you! 
ever even hinted, in the pages of your Review, that 
you held any such views? If you cordiully assent 
to my statement of the matter, then you regard 
slavery as the greatest political and moral evil with 


which demands the instant, intessant, combined 
efforts of all good men, for its speedy abatement. 
Words are the easiest kind of deeds; but in some 
eases, they are deeds; and this is such a case.— 


What an influence your Review might have exer- | 


cised in putting the public right on this most mo- 
mentous question! You have declamed to nau- 


seousness about other Jesser evils; have you ever | 


written an article about this? Now that it begins 


to be safe and popular to attack slavery, you cau- | 


tiously venture upon a back-handed declaration of 


your principles, which may do very well to refer to | 


one of these days, as proof of your soundness, but 


, of the Canonical books must be first settled beyond 


about the Epistle to the Hebrews, which Arnold, at 


] 
+ . . | 
Now, sir, I put it to you} 
asa truthful, honest man,—if indeed there be a sin- | 
gle spark of truth and honesty in you,—do you | 








pendant upon them. For obvious reasons, the inno- 
vations of any religion, true or false, upon the law of 
nature, as above explained, must oscillate within very 
narrow limits. If we are to go further than this, if 
morals are to be based on Christianity, and not Christ 
vanity on morals, another difficulty immediately 
crosses our path. We shall want an interpreter of 
Scripture of a very different description from any one 
who has yet appeared. Ofcourse, the authenticity 


all dispute. There ought to be no doubt about the 
book of Daniel, which Arnold believed to be most 
certainly a very late work of the Maccabees. None 


one time, suspected to have been written later than 
the apostolic age, though he latterly inclined to the. 
belief that it might have been written, not merely un- 
der,the guidance of St. Paul, but by the Apostle him- 
self Suppose the Scriptural.canon to be settled— 
how is it to be construed? In rude uncritical times, 
the authority of Scripture has been honestly re- 
lied on for too much guilt and folly, not to make us 
shrink from taking it nakedly asa guide, almost as 
much as from opening it at random for a sortes virge- 
liaine text.’ 

‘ What we are to expect in our more critical age, 
we may conjecture from Arnold's intimations.— What 
a door has he not thrown open on this question of 
questions, the true use of scripture, in his Essay on 
Interpretation, the most important, in his own view of 
it, of all his writings! In the first place, it requires 
of us a competent philological and historical interpre- 
tation, that we may be able to separate the human 
element from the divine. In the next, it expects us 
to be endowed with a competent historical sagacity, 
that we may be able toapply the peculiar meaning of 
events and passages to our own times, and to different 
stages of civilization. We may well! ask, who is suffi- 
cient for these things? or who can foresee the changes 
which must follow? Arnold was aware of the revo- 
lution in divinity, which opening the question of ani- 
versal inspiration must of itself produce. He inquires 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge, ‘ Have you seen your un- 
cle’s Letters on Inspiration, which I believe are to be 
published? They are well fitted to break ground in 
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the approaches to that momentous question, which in- 
volves in it so great a shock to existing notions, 


discovery of the falsehood of the Pope’s infallibility. 
Yet it must come, and will end, in spite of the fears 
and clamors of the weak and bigoted, in the higher 


exaltation, and more sure establishing of Christian | 


truth.” 
at last: but meanwhile, ®hile the problems of inspi- 
ration and interpretation are working out, surely the 
proper basis of morality ought not to be left at large. 
Is ita thing which can afford to wait for, or to vary 
with, the obscure, equivocal and fluctuating answers 
that must precede the termination of debates, of which 
if we once suppose them fairly launched, no man liv- 
ing can hope to see the end ?’ 


You will perceive, gentlemen, from these ex- 
tracts, that 1am not aloue in the opinion, that nei- 
ther religion in general, nor Christianity in particu- 
lar, affords a satisfactory basis for the science of 
morals, In Great Britain, the immense wealth and 
patronage of the Church, its intimate connection 
with the aristocracy and the government, and that 
re-acting surge of bigotry and fanaticism which fol- 
lowed upon the French revolution, have, for the 
Just half century, almost suppressed all freedom of 
thought and enquiry on moral questions, and carried 
back the popular mind two bundred years or more, 
into paltry disputes about surplicea and wax-can- 
dies. Yetevenin Britain, the light of reason breaks 
again through the clouds of priestcraft; the Edin- 
burgh Review begins to speak. Here in New-Eng- 
land, where obstacles are fewer, progress will be 
more rapid. We shall yet teach the same lesson 
in philosophy, which we we have taught already in 
polities,—the lesson, namely, that the people can 
think for, as well as govern, themse}ves ; and thata 
pope and a priesthood are just as useless, jus tas 
pernicious, asa king and anaristoeracy, The cam- 
paign will be a long and a hard one; and it is likely, 
gentlemen, we may yet meet again. There may, 
perhaps, before long, be another Review in Boston. 
In the meantime, sharpen your pens. Fanaticism | 
can pardon, and sometimes admire; but in the con- 
test with bigotry and infallibility, I neither ask nor 
give quarter, Till we meet again, chew upon this 
observation of Coleridge— He who begins by lov- 
ing Christianity better than truth, will proceed by 
loving his own sect or church better than Christian- 
ity, and will end in loving himse!f better than all.’ 
The circle is complete ; for where such a man ends, 
is the very place where he began. 

I remain, gentlemen, yours to command, in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, 

R. HILDRETH. 

Boston, April 17th, 1844, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS—Marcn 19. 


Mr. Tyrter’s Last Messace to Concress—Mr. 
Aldam called Sir Robert Peel’s attention to a recent 
message addressed by President Tyler to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, insinuating that the treatment of liberated 
Africans in the British Colonies is no better than 
it was in the time of slavery. This message ac- 


; companied several documents transmitted by Mr. 
| Wise, the American Minister at Brazil, who de- 
| tailed devices by which both British and American 
which any country is, or can be afflicted, an evil | ‘ 


subjects evade the laws against slave-trading ; and 

Pd Tv . . , 

Mr. Tyler suggested whether other means than 
those now existing might not be necessary to give 
effect to the ‘just and humane policy’ of the Amer- 

| ican laws. 

Mr. Aidam read the following passages from the 


| message :—The slaves when captured, [by the 


British,] instead of being returned to their homes, 
are transferred to her Colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, and made the means of swelling the 
amount of their products by a system of appren- 
| ticeship for a term of years, Jt must be obvious, 
that while the large interests are enlisted in favor 


| of its continuance, it will be difficult, if not im- 


which, at present, is so cautiously worded that few } possible, to suppress the nefarious traffic, and that 


or none ean understand it. Square was ingenious. | 


He explained admirably his adventure with Peggy. 
Perhaps you can explain your conduct in this mat- 
ter. Lacking such an explanation, it appears to 


be the conduct of a skulk, a coward, a sy cophant, | 
Yes, | 
j 


a hypocrite, a liar. These are hard words. 
if they be true,—and however courtesy and good 
will require us, in ordinary cases, to throw a veil 
over the faults of others, and to seek some pallia- 


ture upon it in yours; and the attitude, which in other 


respects you have assumed, releases me from any | 


obligation to conceal your nakedness, or to hesitate at 
speaking the plain truth about your conduct. You 
edit a Review: itis a very easy matter for you to 
defend and explain; though the old proverb, least 
said soonest mended, is, perhaps, applicable to your 
case. 

To return for a moment tothe original matter of 
controversy. {maintain that the science of morals, 
like the science of Chemistry, or any other science, 
is to be investigated with success, only in accord- 
ance with the Baconian method, by induction from 
observed phenomena; you maintain that the science 
of morals is a revealed science, to be learned out 


of the Scriptures. As you both have such a respect | 
for authority, I shall venture to quote the opinion, | 


upon this subject, of another reviewer, quite as good 
a Christian as either of you, and altogether a wiser 
one. The Edinburgh Review for January last, con- 
tains an article on the Life and Correspondence of 
Dr. Arnold, a man of great sagacity and great be- 


nevolence, but sadly bewildered by his implicit} 
adoption of the mystic hypothesis, and his consis- | 
After treating with caustic) 
ridicule Dr. Arnold’s idea of writing history on! 


tent adherence to it. 


Christian principles, the reviewer adds : 


ell. 
morals, dependant upon the constitution of man, 
(natura ad summa perducta,) and therefore univer- 
sal, notwithstanding the different standards of merit 
which, to a certain extent, have occasionally prevailed 
ina few cases. As such, it was cultivated at all 
times, and in all countries, upon its own proper 
grounds, and independent of religion. After the rey- 
elation of Christianity, it continued to be cultivated, 
as before, as a distinct science, which Christianity did 
not supersede or abrogate, only added to, and com- 
pleted. This is the almost unanimous doctrine of our 
truly great writers. Indeed, this was the view taken 
of it during that long period, in which morality was 
only treated of in treaties of theology. Aquinas, 
says Mackintosh, ‘the moral master of Ubrietendots 
for three centuries, laid the grounds of duty solely 
in the nature of man, and in the well-being of socie- 
ty.” With re to the Christian revelation itself, 
we do not need the Mahometan contempt for miracles, 
or the Mesmerist’s confusion of them, by the exercise 
of his mysterious powers, to learn, that from the na- 
ture of things, its proof must depend, in a great de- 
gree, upon internal evidence. But proof by internal 
evidence supposes nature, by its conformity to which, 
the probability of the relation is to be tried. It follows, 
therefore, that to this extent, our moral nature and 
its ordinances cannot be conceived to be dependant 


tion for them, you rebuked me too sharply for that | 
sort of charity in other cases, to allow me to ven-| 





} 

*‘ However, we would rather have histories written | 
on Christian principles, than systems of morals based | 
on Christianity ;—a pretty specimen of which we | 
lately noticed in the ‘ Christian Morals’ of Mr. Sew- | 
There is, we are firmly persuaded, a science of | 


its results would be in effect but a continuance of 


the slave-trade in another and more cruel form; 


| for it can be matter of little difference with the Af- 


rican, whether he is torn from his country and 
transferred to the West Indies as a slave, in the 
regular course of the trade, or captured by a cruis- 
er, transported to the same place, and made to per- 
| form the same labor as an apprentice—which is at 
present the practical operation of the policy adopted,’ 

Sir Robert Peel thought it was to be regretted 
that the President of the United States of America 
should send a formal message on the subject to 
Congress, without first ascertaining what was the 


| real condition of the slaves in the British colonies. 


If the President should think fit to appoint a com- 
mission to ascertain the state of the liberated Afri- 
cans in the British West Indian colonies, so far from 
making any objection, the British government would 
offer every facility to the commission for carrying 
on the inquiry, so that the commissioners, on their 
return to their own country, might present a true 
picture. As to the passage’quoted, it is well known 
that the state of apprenticeship has been altogether 
abolished in the West Indies. No negro who has 
been captured, and liberated, and sent there, is 
now, or ever has been made to serve for a time as 
an apprentice. He is perfectly free when he lands, 
and is entitled to all the rights of freedom. 

He stated the course pursued by the Government 
with respect to slaves captured by British cruisers 
— if they are captured on the coast of Africa, they 
are, generally speaking, taken to Sierra Leone; and 
there they are perfectly at liberty to determine for 
themselves whether they will go or not to the West 
India Colonies. They are also at perfect liberty 
to determine for themselves whether they will go 
to the country of which they may be natives. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the treaties we have 
with Spain, in the event of the capture of a Spanish 
trading vessel by a British cruiser, the slaves so 
captured are to be delivered up to the country to 
which the capturing cruiser belongs; and we have 
a vessel at the Havanah which, in general, receives 
the slaves captured in the neighborhood of Cuba. 
It is trne that individual slaves may not always be 
sent to Africa—it is quite impossible at all times to 
provide means of sending them thither; but if they 
are sent to the West Indies, they are subject to 
no compulsion, and although they may voluntarily 
enter into contracts, there is no eee 

the Ameri- 


with Spain, we have a 
tugal. By the treaty with il, it was 
that the captured slaves should be delivered up 
the coun per hiphawerts etc fw Pataca er 
the manifest intention of the treaty. 
slaves should become freemen; but 





upon revelation, but revelation must be primarily de- 


on keeping them in a state of slavery, and 


the | 
. : | 
greatest probably that has ever been given, since the | 


| sideration is, what is the feeling of the Texians 


srilll 


ery 
not prepared to deny that fact; but J 
if the law can reach the application 
eapital to the continuance of the slave tra 
be able to be enforced with a vigor that 
an end to such practices. ’ 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. .- 
Liverroot, March 29.—The news which has 
come to hand this week from the United States is 
more than usually important. The Senate, by a 
majority of two votes, consented to the annexation 
of ‘Texas, and resolutions were passed by Congress, 
and had received the sanction of the President, for 
the reception of that country into the Federal Union. 
Thus far the matter has proceeded smoothly. The 
thorny path is yet to be trod. It remains to be 
seen whether the people of Texas will consent to 
the union—whether the Mexican government, which 


iH 


it w 


E 
2 


claims the country as its own, will tamely submit to 


the arrangement, and whether the European powers 
will at allinterfere. Some remarks which fell from 
Sir Robert Peel recently in the House of Commons, 
implied that the annexation would not be palatable 
to this country or to France. But the primary con- 


themselves? If they desire the amalgamation, it 
would be folly on the part of any European power 
to interpose an obstacle. We have a ter in- 


‘This,’ adds the reviewer, ‘may be yery true | terest in the question than any other nation, and it 


would not assuredly be worth our while to declare 
ourselves against it. 

The inaugural address of President Polk, which 
came to hand by the George Washington, possesses, 
in its brevity, an advantage over most state docu- 
ments from the other side of the Atlantic, It 
touches upon all the prominent topics of interest to 
Americans, upon some of them ina spirit which 
will not give much satisfaction on this side of the 
water. The new President spoke of the Oregon 
Territory as belonging indisputably to the United 
States, and although he must have known that it 
forms at present an anxious point of controversy 
between the two governments, the reader would 
infer, from Mr. Polk’s free and eusy allusions, that 
uot a shadow of doubt attached to the American 
claim—nota word could be urged in favor of the 
British. The mere composition of the Message is 
superior to the average of such documents, but the 
bombastical spirit in which the United States and 
her institutions are alluded to,is not only in bad 
taste, and a sorry imitation of what has been often 
better said, but the indiscriminate praise of every 
thing appertaining to the ‘ greatest nation in all crea- 
tion,’ is really doing injustice to Mr. Polk’s coun- 
trymen. One of the most gratifying features in 
the address is its Free Trade spirit. He advocates 
duties for revenue, not for protection, and the man- 
ner in which he does this is at once creditable to 
the writer’s head and heart.—Li icle. 





From the Morning Chronicle, March 27. 

We contess we are much more mortified than 
surprised to find this (the Texas) question termina- 
ted, like all others in which the Tory administration 
had to combat the arts or the ambition of foreign 
and rival pewers—that is, by the total discomfiture 
of British interests and views, whether dictated by 
feelings of justice, of security, or of humanity.— 


Texas was handed over to the Tory Government as 
a fair field for the exertion of their diplomatic skill, 
and of the hundred means at a Government's dis- 
posal for the working out of its ends. In these the 
Tory Government has most miserably failed. ‘The 
American Government have decided upon the an- 
nexation of this immense country,containing 300,000 
square miles, and are about to establish over that 
region their system of slave cultivation. It was, in- 
deed, a question of life and death to American sla- 
very, which, if confined to its own exhausted soils, 
must have declined, and meta natural death at no 
incalculable interval of time, but which now, having 
secured to it most ample room and root, cannot 
expected to pause till it fills the whole territory to 
the Pacific, and deluges the New World, from which 
it had been partly stayed or driven, with its flood 
of misery and crime. 

The result of such a consummation is, as re- 
gards slavery and the slave trade, deplorable, Not 
only is the interchange of manacled human flesh 
between Cuba and the mainland rendered perma- 
nent, but the right of seareh, secured by our treaty 
with Texas, is of course torn asunder. It is the 
fashion, however, to abandon the right of search; 
so we will not dwell upon that. But a considera- 
tion as serious, is the effect of this measure on the 
American Union itself. There the fundamental 
law is, that the South must not out-vote the North. 
Yet here are two Florida States, and heaven knows 
how many Texian ones, coming into the Union.— 
The North, which has been unable to prevent this, 
must at least have the balance redressed, It must 
annex, too, in self-defence. It must create new 
States. It must stretch to Oregon, and encroach 
upon Canada. So that in giving up the Mexican 
frontier, we are actually necessitating invasion upon 
our own. Numbers of New-York people voted for 
Polk and Texas annexation, because they were 
told it was a step to Canada and Oregon. Mr. 
Polk himself admits this in the inaugural speech he 
has just delivered. Having at some length vindica- 
ted, after his fashion, the annexation of Texas, he 
thus proceeds :-— 

‘Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to 
assert and maintain, by all constitutional means, 
the right of the United States to that portion of our 
territory which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Our title to the country of the Oregon is clear and 
unquestionable: and already are our people pre- 
paring to perfect that title by occupying it with 
their wives and children.’ 

There is, indeed, one glimpse of hope, however 
faint, and that is the resistance of the Texians, who 
might reckon in the present state of Mexico. on a 
recognition by that power. But the independent 
feeling of the 70,000 white citizens of Texas is, we 
fear, not proof against the augmentation of value 
which their lands and property would instantly 
gain by annexation toso powerful anempire. And 
especially as Lord Aberdeen or his envoy are to be 
the sole prompters and supporters of this indepen- 
dent feeling, there can be small grounds for its 
maintenance or triumph. 

It is painful, indeed, to be thus driven to despair: 
to behold, without a struggle, slavery, which we 
have so long and so extensively, and not ineffec- 
tually combatted, thus regain what it has lost, and 
sweep, like a huge sea, uncontrolled devastation 
over a surface of such vast extent. Deplorable as 
is such a prospect, God grant we may not have to 
contemplate something worse. 


From the London Times of March 27. 


Texas is an event so long expected, that the ques- 
tion of its justice has gradual y merged in the vis- 
ion of its certainty. ere was atime when the 
most enlightened and thoughtful men in the Union 
could venture to entertain a strong moral objection 
against it; and their arguments are on record. It 
was clear, however, that the mass of the Union, its 


the measure. Their eyes were always reverti 

Texas, Texas brs ye oma like indepeniion 
Megara within sight of Athens, was the eyesore 
the Union; not but that there are other eyesores to 
the ambitious gaze of that people. Whatever they 
see they love, whatever they love they covet, what- 
ever they covet they expect and endeavor to obtain. 
But Texas was the first thing in their way, and 


formed the bold of their hopes. Texas 
adjacent, i still snenaced and 
molested by the week and i itic rulers whose 
oke it peopled and governed 
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From the Times of March 28. ~~ amid the conflict—how thy hope and faith are strong 
“In the ina’ address delivered the new | 2gainst such tremendous apparent odds. I say ap- 


President ou 
re-produced 


Washington. IfMr. Polk was chosen as the thorough 


repudiation, and foreign aggression, its claims to 
distinction, we are been to acknowledge: that he 
has not swerved from the intentions of his constitu- 
ents. His language ou all these subjects has the 
same unblushin 

predecessor, and 
that no one else could rival; but in his mouth it 
has this very serious aggravation, that it convinces 
us that he is i 
leave off. 


and we bad 

and we endeavored to persuade ourselves that 
we should find more moderation in his own con- 
duct than in that of his adherents; but the indul- 
gent illusion is completely dispelled by the first 
words he utters; and the anxiety which was inces- 
santly awakened by Mr, Tyler’s strange and in- 
co 
dec 
equal violence, and we féar much more sigonifi- 
cance. 


after an exordium, in which ‘the most admirable 
and wisest system of human minds’ receives a very 
ample pane 
schemes and agitations of misguided persons, whose 
object is the destruction of domestic institutioms ex- 
isting in other sections of the country.’ 
other nations, the expression ‘domestic institutions’ 
eg 0" all that is most sacred among men; in 


The question of the independence or absorption of 
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4th of March, we fuit hfully parent—for surely God, with all his attributes of jus. 

of the tice and mercy, is on your side. I see no nobler war- 
fare—none that involves greater principles. The in- 
terest [ feel in your warfare only strengthens and 
deepens the older I grow, and the more intimately | 
become acquainted with the nature of the difficulties 
you have to contend with. Nevertheless, when [ 
see that Texas is annexed—that the majority of your 
cititens is manifestly fiercely opposed to your enter- 
prise--that the prejudice against color has only slightly 
abated its ferocity—that your numbers are compara- 
tively small—that your suffer continually by deser- 


representative of the party which makes slavery, 


impudence which belonged to his 
which we had fondly imagined 


' who examine the subject, except they 


- generelly—they are so apt to think the 





pared to where the others 
e had carefully guarded ourselves 
preconceptions hostile to Mr. Polk: 


tion or indifference amongst your friends—I, who 


be. 


a8 efforts, is rendered infinitely greater by 


ations from the new, President of at iseat ald of Freedom, by Rogers, in reference to Texas, 


little to the cause of abolition whether Texas was an- 
nexed or not—that the struggle was one of princi- 
ple—that the object you aim at could be attained, of 
reaching the hearts and the consciences of the North, 
so far as to induce her to forswear the unhallowed 
bonds which united her to the South. Slavery must 
fall in spite of a hundred annexations. The slave 
States cannot stand alone. They are only protected 
from the indignation of Christendom by the veil which 
the false religion and pseudo-liberty of the North 
throw over them. 

I am anxious to see how you will take the annex- 
ation. As to the Declaration of No Union with 
Slaveholders,’ the more I consider this move, the 
more I admire the justice, and sound policy and en- 
ergy which dictated it. And, besides, I think that,on 
the grounds of principle, your had no alternative. 


One of the first sentiments uttered by Mr. Polk, 
ric, is that of ‘deep regret at the 
Amongst 


the United States it expresses that state of bondage 
which is most abhorred by the free—that system of 
slavery which other countries have practised, which 
some have renounced, which all deplore, but which 
the politicians of America have alone the courage 
to eulogize and defend. 

Mr. Polk reserves his compassion, however, for 
other objects. ‘Happy would it be” says he, ‘for 
indebted States if they were freed from their liabil- 
ities, many of which were incautiously contracted.’ 
That sentiment will, indeed, find an echo in every 
debtors’ gaol all over the world! We who feel for 
slaves more than for slave-owners, are apt to think 
unpaid creditors even more to be pitied than profli- 
gate debtors ; but in the New World these things are 
reversed, ‘The sound, moral, and honorable feeling 
of the people of the indebted States cannot be ques- 
tioned,’ says the President ; but, whilst sympathies 
and eulogies are showered upon them, what, with 
one recent exception, is become of their unpaid 
dividends ? 

After two such paragraphs as these, our readers 
will not be surprised at anything that may follow, 
more especially with reference to the foreign rela- 
tions ofthe Union. A lie repeated after it has been 
contradicted, and scouted by all well-informed and 
honest men, is a lie raised to a higher power—the 
square of a lie. Mr. Tyler intimated in a message 
some time ago, that doubts were entertained by 
some whether Texas had not originally formed part 
of the territory of the United States, and been im- 

roperly alienated from them; but Mr. Polk reso- 
faeaty affirms that ‘Texas was once a part of our 
country, was unwisely ceded away to a foreign 


abolitionists is very large, (and, probably, including 
all who assume the name, it is very considerable,) I 
see few coming up into the more prominent places in 
your ranks, while there are many deplorable deser- 
tions from the little phalanx of strong hearts in the 
cause. 

I have read the whole proceedings connected with 


the disagreement between the N.H. Board and the 
printer of that paper; and I had my opinion formed 
before I ever heard a word from any of my friends on 
either side of this question. It is difficult to form a 
correct judgment of transactions that have taken 


far as 1 can judge, I think J. R. F. was altogether 
wrong in taking the paper to himself in the high- 
handed manner he did—or in doing it at all without 
’ ‘ being authorized by the owner. He wasclearly wrong 
wnat, a Rey independent, and ema sar = ease when he consented to refer the matter to a tribunal 
doubted right to merge her sovereignty in ours. : : . : : 
The whole assertion is utterly groundle be- | composed of his own friends, in refusing to abide by 
cause Texas formed no of Louisiana when sold their decision, and in treating them contemptuously 
by France ; and svbtedly,, Socmias the boundary { because they did not happen to agree with him. I 
treaty with Spain concluded in 1819 definitively | know how such conduct would be viewed if it had oc- 
wiped out all such equivocal claims for ever. BAUR siete eee. Se eral bo wet by averted eyes 
in this discussion, no argument ie practicable; the amongst all whose good opinion he would most value. 


olf is resolved on seizing hi d it signifies 
A little that the nos senid Man eer ote —I cannot except friend Rogers from the blame to 
which French is liable. I regret that he should have 


the brook 


ama bad hoper, hardly know how to hold up my, 
head cheerfully when I think of the prospect that ex- | 
tends before you, toil-worn and foot-sore as you must | 
If the annexation be as fatal to the cause of lib- | 
erty as I have repeatedly known it to be described by 
abolitionists,—and certainly it is a lamentable sign of | 
the times,—what are you to do next? Some months | 
since, may be a year ago, | read an article in the Her- | 


and he boldly declared his conviction that it mattered | 


But although 1 hear from you that the number of 


the Herald of Freedom, from the first inception of 





place so far off, and under circumstances which we | 
may not be able fully to understand here. But, as- 


Mr. Polk holds somewhat similar, though less | countenanced and counselled a course of conduct so 
precise languege, as to the Oregon territory. He} foolish, so absurd, so unjustifiable. [can see no ex- 
pledges himself at the very outset of his career, and 


with knowledge that negotiations are actually 
ing on between his Cabinet and Great Britain, 


clear and unquestionable. But it ma 


that 


the American title to the country of the Oregon is 
spare time 


cuse for him, except that his feelings of affection have 
warped his judgment until his mental vision sees 
white for black, and black for white. re - © 
I must say as to the conduct of our Boston friends, 


The consent of Congress to the annexation of 


newest and most active elements, were in favor of| 


= 








likely to be consumed in a very “ table discus- 
sion, if we express an opinion, at Jeast as decided 
as his own, that in spite of his marauders, and what 
he terms his constitutional rights, the terri of 
Oregon will never be wrested from the British 
Crown to which it belongs, but by war. Mr. Polk 
avers, that to enlarge the limits of the Union is to 
extend the dominions of peace over additional ter- 
ritories and increasing millions; but he will find 
that when they are so far extended as to include the 
rightful possessions of the British empire, they will 
encounter the hostility and the resolution of a peo- 
ple not inferior to the populace of the United States 
in spirit or in resources, 


that I don't think any thing could have been more 
kind or more forbearing amid great provocation than 
the way they behaved towards him and French. 
Nothing could exceed my admiration of many of the 
articles in the Liberator in this respect; and as to 
Edmund Quincy, he wrote as if he held the pen only 
to be delicately forbearing. 

Lonly saw the first two of Pillsbury’s Heralds. 
Why were not the rest sent me? I was almost begin- 
ning to think that the Herald was really dead. . . . 
I liked P's commencement, and if he goes on as well, 
he will do famously. 

H. C. Wright is now in Edinburgh—battling away 
against the Free Church for taking slaveholders’ 
money; but he might as well save his trouble, for 
all the impressions he will make on their clergy; 
they will keep the money. I am decidedly of opin- 
ion that it is on your soil the great anti-slavery battle 





MOBOCRATIC INTERRUPTIONS. 


{Harrisburg Correspondence of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger.) 


For the last two days and evenings, Abby Kelley, 
Miss Hitchcock and two men, have been lecturing 
in the Court-House at this place. Last evening, 
while Miss H. was addressing a crowded audience, 
many of whom were ladies, a of rowdies sev- 
eral times raised false alarms of fire, in order to 
disturb the meeting. After Miss H. had concluded, 
a Mr. Jones made a speech, in which he was fre- 
quently hissed, while a stranger, standing in a dark 
corner of the gallery, was applauded for interrupt- 
ing the speaker. In-this way the meeting was kept 
in an uproar for nearly half an hour, when a shower 
of eggs was thrown in at one of the windows, hit- 
ting and smearing Miss Hitchcock, who had been 
speaking, and several of the ladies and gentlemen 
in the audience. Iam sorry to have to add, that 
some men who are called here ‘respectable citi- 
zens, were much to blame in this matter—sue- 
GESTING it publicly yesterday, and as publicly ap- 
PROVING of it to-day. 4 

So lecturers are to hold meetings this afternoon, 
and perhaps in the evening. It is now publicly de- 
clared, that further outrages will be committed, and 
I have heard the persons of the women threatened 
with tar and feathers, ducking, &c. FACT. 


ed by the contagion of her bad example and high pro- 
fession. + ’ , * . 


wisdom and discretion in his conduct after he got out 
of prison. He had a great chance then. He threw 
itaway. He made no better use of it than Napoleon 
did after his escape from Elba. Yet I must say that 
James Haughton tells me he made a fine anti-slavery 
speech in the Conciliation Hall only a few days 
since. ; 

1 hope you will write to me soon. Your position 
was never more delicate or more interesting than it 
is now. Thine truly, 

RICHARD D. WEBB. 





Daruixcron, 3 mo. 26, 1845. 
My Dear Frienp : 





1 Another vietim |” 

Susan Reed has been found guilty, before the crim- 
inal court, of aiding in the abduction of slaves. The 
jury left the punishment to the discretion of the judge. 

wo years in the penitentiary is the least term to 
which the sentence can be reduced.—St. Louis Repub. 
April 3d. 


congratulation rather than that of condolence appro- 
priate, in relation to its present aspects? It is true 
that thick clouds darken the horizon; but may we 
not hope they are the harbingers of a brighter day ? 
Great events seem approaching; but whatever their 
present bearing, they must ultimately work in favor 
of freedom ; for, as Edmund Quincy remarks in his 
admirable Report, ‘a revolution is begun which never 
will, which never can go backward.’ 

The great Anti-Texas Meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
and the cheering with which thy faithful assertion 
of the principles of true liberty was received, indicate 
a marvellous advance in public opinion since the 
time when many of the same individuals would have 
seen thee dragged through the streets by the mob, 
without lifting a finger to prevent it. Who would not 
have faith in the power of truth, even in its darkest 
hour of adversity, in view of such a fact? 

The insults which the South are ever heaping upon 
the North must have the effect of showmg the North- 
erners, that, in sanctioning the enslaving of their 
countrymen, they have made slaves of themselves, 


Information has been received in this city from the 
Hermitage, that onthe 11th inst. Gen Jackson was 
prostrated by a severe attack of his disease. To use 
his own words—‘ [am wasting away like a taper— 
but this morning I lay at the last gasp.’ 


We are very much grieved to learn that the Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall is dangerously ill at his residence 
in Salem. His suntan teed, all over the Union, 
will receive this intelligence with deep and sincere 
regret.— Boston Ailas. 


Portland.—The second trial to elect a Mayor of the 
city of Portland, Me. on Wednesday last, resulted in 
the election of Eliphalet Greely, (Whig, the present 
incumbent, by 308 majority. vote was, for 
Greely, 950. Clapp, (Democrat) 636. Scattering, 6. 


Snow Storm at the Eastward.—The Dover Me. Far- 
mer, of last week, says that the snow storm of Tues- 
day last blocked up the roads with drifts of three or 
four feet deep, so that the mail was detained until 11 


o'clock the next day. and that if they id be tes, thay ‘neat rr 

The trunk of the passenger who j the freedom of all ; whilst the sublime and consistent 
saganeet fromn ew-Yerk, Mus, been consciaed: and {os mamscined by the American A. 8. Sealey. se 
from letters and papers whic it ains, it pecs its grand principle of ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE-. 


HOLDERS,’ comes to be better explained and un- 
© | derstood, must win the admiration and allegiance of 
those, to whom freedom is dearer than party, and the 
litical ambition. ‘Lizerty or Rereat,’ will thus 
jos, as it isthe watchword of Freedom in Ireland. 











is to be fought. A good blow dealt in America is 
worth ten struck here—whilst, so long as America! 
remains pro-slavery, the world is liable to be corrupt- | 


We hear very little of O'Connell just now. I think j 
his influence was greatly damaged by the want of 


Regarding your noble cause, isnot the language of 








ne 


t wilfully a 
their eyes, can fail of being convinced that the = . 
stitution, beautiful as some parts of it are, is y “an 
pro-slavery compact, giving, and intending tg “ 
its sanction and support to slavery. I cannot See . Ye, 
fore, how an Anti-Slavery man,—if he liek ere. 
sh = his principles,—can take office under it “a 
out incurring the crime of perjury. He oo, 
swears todo that which he intends nottog, 

I rejoice in every remembrance of the exalted 
ard which you are maintaining, not merely fo, 3 
sake of the Anti-Slavery cause, but because sol the | 
example of faithful adherence to Principle must me 
to purify and strengthen the moral sense of 1, » 

Dking 
fl Y May do 
little evil to effect a great good, that they Crt, 
come partand parcel of a system, in order to... 
it, and that in holding themselves aloof 
they necessarily lose their influence. To suo), a 
soning as this, your position isa Standing rebyj._ 
Wendell Phillips has admirably shown it to be ., . 
expedient as it is fallacious, and utterly devoid - 
principle. Every page of his pamphlet is oxsellens 
but thaton which he draws the distinction hte 
influence and power, particularly pleases inc, | o ; 
glad that it has been sent to a considerable number g 
abolitionists this side of the Atlantic, and I shal) ,. 
deavor to make those, which he kindly forwarded ; 
me, as useful as I can. 

The resolutions passed by the Darlington 4 8 
Society, of which I enclose a copy, may be AeCEDY, 
ble as a further proof of the light in which the inn, 
prisonment of individuals, for the performance de 
act or acts so strictly in accordance with Divino S 
quirement as the assistance of fugitive slaves, iy rs 
garded in this country. Surely, such atrocities my 
send a thrill of horror through the breast of every ne = 
mane and Christian person. But, while deeply symp, 
thizing with the sufferers and their relatives, we jas 
not but believe they will hasten the downfall of th 
detestable and accursed system, out of which tj,. 
grow. 

R. D. Webb kindly transmitted to M. W. c),, 
man, by the last packet, a small sum of money, yw) 
was spontaneously contributed by individuals in dif. 
ferent parts of the country, in consequence of po: 
ing the touching letter of Aurelia Work jn y, 
‘ British Friend.’ I have now the pleasure of Sending 
a trifle more, intended for the benefit of those y\, 
yet remain in confinement, or their relatives. Wo». 
joice in the release of Work, and sincerely hope jt yi) 
soon be followed by the deliverance of his fellow. 
ferers. 

Marcu 28. | fear there is little prospect but thy 
the annexation of Texas will take place at no disigy 
day, if it be not already effected. The last ‘Stagg. 
ard’ stated thata few days would decide, whethey 
the wicked deed would be accomplished this sessig. 
Iam, therefore, impatient for our next intelligerc 
The President who carries the measure, will have ;j, 
inevitable distinction of perpetuating a deed, dare 
chan any which stains the page of history—wick: 
not only in itself, but designed to perpetuate a sy, 
tem of more entire and complicated iniquity, than uy 
which has ever poured out its vials of diabolism » 
mankind. 

It is truly cheering to see the question of the righ: 
fulness and expediency of Capital Punishment con 
ing up for such general discussion, both with jw 
and us. I have read Charles Spear’s capita) work» 
the subject, with extreme pleasure, only longing thx 
a copy could be placed in the hands of every one¢ 
our legislators, and, if possible, of every thinking» 
dividual in the empire. The ‘ Hangman’ is a spii. 
ed sheet, and must do good service in the cause; ui 
I am glad to say that a periodical has recently tex 
established at Glasgow, devoted to the same obec: 
But one number is out, and it is good. The edie 
takes the ground of the absolute inviolability of i 
man Ilfe, and I have no doubt it will go on wel 
though I presume he does not yet see how far ths 
doctrine leads, if carried out consistently. 

This day's sun has (I suppose) witnessed one ¢ 
those horrible spectacles, the perpetration of 1» 
tional murder in expiation of an individual ox | 
need not give the particulars of the case, as the» 
pers are comparatively filjed with it. Nothing of& 
kind has created such a sensation in this country ir 
many, many years, partly owing to the respects)’ 
(as the world calls respéctability) of his statins 
society, though his conduct, almost from his you 
upwards, has been most disgraceful. Another por 
culprit suffered a similar fate, and for a similar crm, 
on Monday ; and a letter from Ireland states that ir 
persons are now under sentences of death ther- 
Where will the responsibility of launching a feller 
being into eternity,—pronounced unfit to live,—1 
in the great day of reckoning? Will it not belay 
chiefly to those who make a profession of Christa 
ty, and yet advocate the gallows ? And, surely, its de 
ical advocates will not have the least share tole 
Such, for instance, as evince the same dispositi 
and feelings as did one of these professed ministe@ 
the gospel, whom I heard of to-day, who declst 
that if he had his own way, he would thrust out ® 
eyes of every thief, that he might sce to std" 
more ; and so with every other criminal, excep! & 
murderer, and all such he would hang!! ‘!'? 
have not the spirit of Christ, ye are none 0! ® 
Can we wonder that the hearers of such a mans 
turn to infidelity, if they believe this to be (» 
tianity ? 

I must not close my letter, without referring 
most trying difficulty which has arisen, respect 
the ‘Herald '—the details of which, more espee™ 
those which concern our friend Rogers, | bert ™ 
with griefand surprise. * * * I love his m 
notwithstanding the altered state of his min¢ fs 
what it was when I knew him; and siac™ 
do I hope he will live to see his error on this 8 
as other subjects. Ee 

Through other channels, thou wilt, no doubt, #5 
of the pains H. C. Wright is taking to exp ® — 
hypocrisy of the Free Church of Scotland. sd 
published an excellent pamphlet, which >* oat 
pretty widely circulated, called ‘ Mes-Sreais® 
and in a note received the other day, he s#)* be 
not yet done with them. 

I do not think I have alluded to your Fa a 
Iam glad ‘to hear realized so much. It * wil 
proof of the i asing int 


T lo Tefors 
from offic, 


ir, ¥0# 


t felt in the cane * 
would be a kindness to let us know if any of ~ 
ticles sent from England proved unsaleable, !™ 
may avoid them in future. all 

3 mo. 31. So, the deed is done! Texss’* ee 
ed. I long to hear what results are anticips 
those competent to form an opinion. Wil! a 
civil war, or to a dissolution of the Unio’ a F 
the North calmly submit to this angen 
slave power? The times are perilous. There 
not a very remote probability of war betwert 
country and America, respecting the Ore" * 
tion. May such a dreadful calamity be a? y 
And how much has Great Britain in het pow 
render war between the two countries almo# on 
sible, if she would but consent to Free goat” 
place the two nations in the position which the” 
designed by nature to occupy, mutually ree 
on each other! But our monopolists #t¢ jittle # 
infatuated than your slaveholders. Each ae? - 
to plunge their country in ruin, rather then J 
the dictates of reason and religion. aun 

May I not at this crisis quote the — 
to Joshua, as applieable—‘ Be strong, *™ 
courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou « : 
for the Lord thy God i with thee, whit 
‘thou goest.’ 





ine most sincerely and affectionately, 
ae ELIZABETH ag 


4.mo.2. Enclosed is a check for £3 » 
benefit of the imprisoned, or their familict 
sent by friends of the slave at Rotherston 
shire, including some dear children, £1 5)", 
Thomas, of Bath, 1 0; Louisa Cruic peo 
burgh, 1 0. ; 


i! 
yor 
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WHOLE NUMBER DCCXLIV._ 
- NGLISH PHILANTHROPIST \ 
ng are the excellent resolutions, re- 
ct arous treatinent of Messrs Walker, 
&c. &c.—alluded to in the letter 


,THY OF & 


,¢ ba 
Fairbanks, 

' eth Pease 
tng of the Committee of the Auxiliary 

S iy for Darlington, county of Dar- 

ity, the following resolutions were 
ely agreed upon, 7th of March, 1845, to be 


she Committee, and other friends of the 


will permit 


u Bacxnouse, Esq. in the chair. 


ys tone 

« Carr 

i That we publicly express our deep sym- 

} lwed individuals, now in the jails, &c. 
\arviand, Kentucky, Missouri, and Flor 

f having aided some slaves to es- 


) regarding as crimes the acts for 





ndemned to cruel punishments, by 


f America, we believe them to be 


| 
| 
harity 
‘ the law of Slavery which con-| 
siilions of innocent persons to | 
, i 
ith all its eruel incidents, 1s con- 
; ' 
eT . | 
4 men as morally null and void, as} 
, of the natural rights of man, and an | 
rogatives of Almighty God. 


-edness of this law is more apparent, | 


‘ oe 
laws equ iliy iniquitous to sustain 
denou ice acts of humanity, and pun- | 
with chains, imprisonment, and | 
+ the Christian law, which re-| 


should do unto others as we would 


I therefore urgently call on the friends of 
id religion, to enter their protest against | 

f American slavery, founded in iniquity, | 

» oppression; and that we urge on the | 
lanthropists of the United States, the | 


fsecking, by every Christian and con- | 

ns. its immediate abolition, and the | 

their Declaration of Independence, 

G th created all men equal, and endowed 

tain inalienable rights, amoug which 
and the pursuft of happiness.’ 

tender our heartfelt sympathy to 

d children of our imprisoned friends, and 

i them to the protection of 

Him who is the ‘ God of the oppressed,’ and to the 

rd of our fellow laborers in the cause of 


humanity 


ai d 1 C. BACKHOUSE, Chairman 


P _Sen'r. John Tanner, | 
Ba use Samuel Thompson, 
B S, Ww. Richardson, 
Robson Geo. Middleton, 
j B. Pease Michael Middleton, | 
\ He rson, John Middleton, 
W. J. Scanlan, John Livick, 
Barnard, John Readman, } 
Cudworth, John Brodie, 
1s, Janson Frederick Stearns, | 
h Nevill, Wm. Furness, 
Alex'r. Fothergill, Sam’. Barlow, Jr. 
Thos. Oxendale, Chas. Parker, 
Wm. Backhouse, Robert Reasdale, 
J | ~@ Jno. Harley, 
Joseph Sams, Richard Kitching, 
Richard C. Pritchett, Alfred Kitching, 
G. D. Lightfoot, Anthony Dinsdale, 
Wm. Lightfoot, Wm. Watson, 
Wm. Janson, John Smith, 
Henry Barlow, James Porter, 
Samuel Barlow, William Hawith, 
John Manley, Wm. Taylur, 
I B. Speciall, James Coates, 
Wm. Thompson, Edward Frank, 
I. P. Cockshott, Thos. McLachlan, 
I. N. Potts, Jas. Smith, } 
George Heighington, George Simpson, 
John Fothergill, Wm. Foggitt, 
Wa. Fothergill, Robert Willis, 
Joseph Bryar, John Harris, | 
Richard Middleton, John Kay, 
Robert Hudson, John Coule, | 
John C. Hopkins, Charles Gollop, 
Edward Oxley, George Coates, } 
Wm. Rymer, Robert Bland, 


Ge rge Hinde, 


George Cradock, 


Christopher Watkin, 
P. E. Cowper, 
Robert Johnson, 
Wm. Bilton, 


Jonathan Dresser, 


Edward Kipling, 





John Topham, William Heron, 

Wm. Kitching, Joseph Bowron, } 
John Coates, Joseph Sparket, 
William Wilson, Georges Walters, | 
Wm. Fossick, John Deighton. 


HAITIAN CORRESPONDENCE. | 

tyr We are indebted to Mrs. Chapman for the fol- 
lowing translation of some highly valued and very 
encouraging documents which we have just received | 
from distinguished Haitian lovers of liberty, with | 
whom we shall ever be proud to co-operate in the | 


causé of universal emancipation. 


Port Rervusticay, oe 
March 21, 1845. 
W. L. Garnison, Boston : 
Though itis long since any correspondence has 
passed between us, yet circumstances now seem ta 


call for the revival of our old intercourse. 





Haiti is at present the object of European observa- 
tion. The revolution of the 3d May, 1844, has posers 
the chief magistracy of the country in the hands of a| 
man who, by his patriotism, his wisdom, his liberal} 
ples, and his military genius, has ever merited 
teem and the veneration of his fellow-citizens. 
At the head of 


gh moral principle, and friends of the country ; en- 


his administration are sound men of 


ned patriots and just magistrates, who all fee! | 
yiness can only come through Liberty; and} 
therefore, their zeal and their efforts in the cause of 
fom augment day by day 
The calumniators of our race agree wonderfully | 
t 


h the 


maintenance of slavery, but disagree and con- 
tradict each other, and even tremble, when they are 
asked a reason for its continuance. Let us not de- | 


cut the Gordian knot which they cannot | 





spair ;—but 


e enemies of our republic take pleasure in in-| 
juring us in the eyes of the civilized world, and in | 
r their jourpals with atrocious calumnies, and | 
nfamous falsehoods, by way of demonstrating that 
division of caste and massacre are the fruits of the 
revolation which has just taken place. It is untrue. | 
he hildren of the same mother cannot be divided. | 
¢ Haitians are united, and so will remain. Their | 
n on earth is not yet accomplished. 

I have not forgotten your letter of 22d August, | 
1832. Itis at once a proof of your friendship, and | 
‘nose pure principles which characterise you. | 


picture is the ornament of my room, and is} 
much admired 
1 am, as you may, have learned, the agent for Hai-| 
tanemigration; and if you know of any planters | 
who wish to liberate their slaves, or free people of | 
who wish to come hither, I beg you to be so} 
e od as to give them my address. To succeed here, 
they should be industrious, moral men, who will not | 
fall into idle habits Many artizans of Philadelphia | 
and its environs are thinking of coming hither, on | 
the representations of Mr. Amos. 
keeps 


' 
This worthy man} 
up & constant correspondence with me. 

4 Society for the abolition of slavery is about to 
be formed at Port Republican, [Port au Prince] and 
"S ramifications will extend throughout the othtr 
communes. They are oceupied at present with the 
*paration of the constitution. A meeting, of which 
Thad the honor to be president, has been held recently, 
‘o reply to the address of London philanthropists to 
the Haitian people and government. I send you a 
Copy of the reply, [not yet printed,] and some num- 
bers of the Moniteur Haitien, which will put you in 
possession of our latest proceedings. In one of these 
you will see the proposition made to our Cabinet by 


pr 





cognise our adversaries to be men and brethren; we | 
are ready to share with them the common advanta- | 


| have been too long enveloped. Thus have we done,— | 


| much care. 


| we generously offera hospitable asylum in our native 





=A 


THE LIBER 








posals have yet obtained an answer; but in case of a 
favorable one, may | beg you to put me in corres- 
pondence on the subject with gentlemen among your 
ship-owners, of known philanthropic principles, like 
Mr. Eben. Wheelwright? 

Asking the favor of a reply, andentreating you to 
receive the assurance of my entire consideration, I 
pray God to prolong your life, and to bless you and 
your family. 

(Signed,) CH. CUPIDON. 

P.S. I send you enclosed, a list of excellent 
names, to be inscribed on the list of abolitionists, as I 
trust you have done by mine long since. If not, pray 
cause it to be done. The list is as follows: 

Messfs. Cupidon, Linstant, Dorvélas Dowal, Du- 
mai Lespinasse, Senoit, Soisson pere, Guerrier jenne, 
Laforestric. 

You will receive also a letter from M. Instant, 
who has had the advantage of making your acquain- 
tance in England. He is a most excellent man. 





*To establish a company for the cultivation of su- 
gar and coffee plantations, in the Arondissement of 
Jacmel.— Ed. 





Port Rervuprican, the 10th March, 1845. 
To the Members of the Anti-Slavery Suciety : 
Dean Friesps: 

Across the eighteen hundred leagues of ocean 
which separate us from you, the noise of our dissen- 
sions has reached your ears. You are moved by our 
condition, and have addressed us in words of peace 
and good-will. This new mark of your solicitude for 
whatever concerns the African race, gives us no as- 
tonishment. Pious and generous men, whose efforts 
have caused the abolition of the slave-trade, Eng- 
lish philanthropists, who have by their perseverance 
obtained of their government the emancipation of the 
blacks, could not remain indifferent to the fate of the 
young republic of Haiti. They will continue the 
work they have so generously begun. In regularly 
organized society, it is the tendency of good to per- 
petuate itself, as it is that of evil to disappear. 





Since the Haitians first conquered their indepen- 
dence, they have never lost sight of their great mis- | 
If they could ever forget it, the | 
groans of millions of their brethren, under the lash of | 


sion to humanity. 


inhuman masters, and the exhortations of the friends | 
of their race, crying to them unceasingly, ‘ Onward— | 
would recall it to their remembrance, and | 
they would still be responsible for every moment of | 


onward !’ 
They decline not their responsibility in ed 
work of regeneration for the African family. They 
assume it, as men, as Christians, as sons of Africa, 


delay. 


The genius of the Antilles cannot forget that she 
also has known the sorrows of servitude--the anguish, 
the tortures of slavery; and she says to herself— 
* Von ignara mali, miseris, succurrere disco.’ 

Our most ardent desire is to sustain towards all our 
brethren, of what nation soever they may be, with 
whatever color it may have pleased the Creator to 
tinge their brows, relations of peace and friendship. 
If on the day of battle we were pitiless towards those 





| who denied us the right of being free and indepen- | 


dent, we can yet, when the strife has terminated, re- | 
} 
{ 
We be- | 
| 


ges that our land offers to friendly nations. 
lieve that hatred and revenge ought never to exist 
off the field of battle : 
guaranty of happiness and prosperity. 


for peace should be to all the 


Obedient to the counsel of the founders of our re- 
public, never to entangle ourselves in the affairs of 
neighbors, we claim of others the same principles 
of justice and respect for the law of nations.— | 
But if any nation, forgetting or despising this 
spirit of conciliation and brotherhood which an- 
its folly, of the | 


conquest of the Haitian soil,—if there should unfortu- | 





imates us, should dream, in 


nately be found, either in governments or people, men | 
| 


matter by what name decorated,—then the Haitians | 


base enough to counsel such a work of iniquity, no 


of the new generation, under the banner of their 
fathers, would invoke the shades of the heroes of | 
1804, and maintain that liberty and independence that 
their fathers won by their most precious sacrifices and 
their purest blood. 

There is nothing in the agitations which our coun- 
try has recently experienced, which ought to alarm 
the friends of our cause. They are common to all 
nations just emerging from infancy, and who shake 
off with energy the bonds in which they feel that they | 
| 
The histo- | 
ry of nations offers few examples of so gréat a reyo- | 
lution effected without effusion of blood. Haiti has | 
advanced ; slowly, it is true, but the observing eye of | 
the statesman and philosopher is able to trace the 
progress she has made in the way of civilization. 


but without hatred—without vengeance. 


This result ought to cheer the friends of humanity, 
It was impossible, amid the shock of conflicting pas- 
They 
are the inseparable consequences of popular crises. 
But tranquillity is restored. A brighter day begins 
to appear in the horizon for a short time dark- 
ened by the tempest. Every one feels the necessity 
of putting in motion the wheels of government which 
the recent troubles had arrested. Our efforts are for 
the establishment of peace and concord in the bosom 


sions, that some disorders should not occur. 


of society. Who can be stupid enough to dream, in 
the midst of this new labor of organizing a govern- 
ment, of fomenting of the difficulties in our land? 
Where is the Haitian that can be so forgetful of 
the lessons of the past, as to class the members of the 
great Haitian family according to the shade of their 
complexion, and thus make them the blind and do- 
cile instruments of their enemies? We have all the 
same origin—we are all brethren: and if these bonds 
were not strong enough, our common misfortunes 
would be to us an imperative law of the closest union, 
Our forefathers sacrificed all things, to give us a 
country, and to destroy the prejudice of color, that 
Could we 
be so ungratejul as to embrace for ourselves doctrines 
that we had detested in others ? 

The words ‘ war of caste’ have been thrown out by 
men angry to see Haiti springing forward so freely in 
her onward course. They thought the words would 
find an echo among us: they were mistaken. Let 
them know, at length, that on the soil of Haiti, there 
dwell only Haitians and patriots. 


selfish spirits had cherished against us. 


Our enemies, in declaring that a ‘ war of caste’ was 
yet possible in Haiti, have calumniated us; and, as 
they ever do, have manifested a signal degree of bad 
faith, and ignorance of our social condition. They have 
counted their wishes for probabilities. Blinded by their 
hatred, they forget that forty years have effaced in our 
hearts the germs of discord that they sowed with so 
Our unanimity in the re-establishment 
of order and tranquillity damps the hopes of these 
evil-minded men, and defeats their destructive pro- 
jects. We pity these wretched beings, whose misery 
is thus occasioned by the happiness of others; and 


land, even to those who refuse the name of man to 
us yn theirs. 

It is true that Haiti is far from being on a level with 
those nations which are the admiration of the world 
for their science, their wealth, and their civilization. 
We are but of yesterday, and our slanderers cannot 
with justice make@hse of our ignorance as a weapon 
against us. Even your own generous nation was buta 
horde of barbarians when the Romans made the con- 
quest of its territory. Courageous they were, it is 
true, but still so uncultivated as to tempt their ene- 
mies to make slaves of them. See now how from 
those thick forests and those marshy plains of Britain, 
proud cities have grown up—vast depots of human 
science. The Druidical stones have given place to 


majestic temples, where now resound the hymns to} ; 


the living God. The markets to which once came 
the Irish purchaser for British slaves, are now throng, 
ed with Christians seeking to relieve their brethren, 
without exception of color or of clime. 

How many ages have been required to effect so 


slow. Letus not, then,despair. The same God bath 
created us all, and he has not ordained, in his wis- 
dom, that some of his children shoulfl always make 
progress, while others grope in gternal ignorance. 
We have faith in his justice: the Future is eur own. 

Already is our nation reorganized, and politica! in- 
stitutions established on the surest foundations. Pub- 
lic instruction is the object, a constant solicitude of 
the government; our schools are filled with young 
Haitians, who thence draw solid knowledge, and 
thus prepare themselves worthily to serve their coun- 
try. Agriculture, that had necessarily been check- 
ed by the recent events, begins again to flourish ; and 
every where the most active means are employed, 
that the productions of our soil may no longer be de- 
preciated in foreign markets. Circumstances, while 
arresting our means of production, have created new 
wants, and somewhat deranged our finances ; but we 
foresee with satisfaction that a just proportion will 
erewhile be established between our receipts and our 
expenditures, by means of the judici e y 
introduced into certain branches of our administra- 
tion. Commerce, too, begins to feel the new impulse, 
and to recover its original activity, and to enlarge the 
circle of its operations. All labor with ardor, because 
all see only peace and safety in the future. 

[t is thus, dear friends, that we reply to the treach- 
erous insinuations of our calumniators. We bear 
them no ill will for the uneasy watchfulness they ex- 
ercise over us. It prevents us, perhaps, from falling 
into those errors to which a too great self-confidence 
might lead. Nations, like individuals, ought to be 
able to profit even by the malice of enemies. 

We thank you sincerely, tried and true friends, for 
the words of encouragement and kindly counsel with 
which you have addressed us: our gratitude is ever 
yours. May our Common Father grant you the satis- 
faction of beholding the consummation of your noble 
efforts for the extinction of slavery throughout the 
world. Witnout having seen—without having known 
you personally, we can yet, across the distance that 
separates us, sustain those sweet relations of friend- 
ship and fraternity, which make the charm of human 
existence, 





[The original is numerously signed.) 





THE BROADWAY JOURNAL---AGAIN. 

In an article published in the Liberator of March 
28, I pointed out the manner in which the Broadway 
Journal had proved itself hostile to Reform, and de- 
clared that ‘its aims and principles were no higher 
or more worthy of encouragement than those of other 
weekly literary papers.’ Todo so had become a 
duty, because, from its prospectus, the anti-slavery 
character of its announced contributors, and other 
circumstances, many abolitionists had been led to be- 
lieve that the Journal was not unfriendly to the cause 
they advocate ; so that, before its character was de- 
veloped, it had received support from them, and been 
noticed with favor in most of their papers. My stric- 
tures were made in a friendly spirit, were confined 
to the question of Reform, and were worded with 
care, to avoid every thing that was personal, or based 
only on assumption. I sent a copy to my friend, the 
chief editor, with a letter, stating why and in what 
spirit I had written the article. Two notices of it 
have since appeared in his Journal, which I presume 
ought to be copied into the Liberator, that those who 
saw the censure, may see the defence. The first 
was as follows :— 

*R. C. has strangely misinterpreted our whole 


course, as well as made two or three very gross mis- 
statements, which, we must believe, were uninten- 


| tional—although we cannot conceive how a person, 


even of his lively imagination, should have built up 
such a solid looking superstructure of falsehoods upon 
such an exceedingly slender foundation. He spells 
us backwards and cross-wise, every way but straight 
forward, and imputes to us motives and designs which 
we never dreamed of or uttered. R. C., like many 
other innocent people who have but one idea, is quite 
harmless as an enemy, but very dangerous as a friend ; 
a blind man will never shoot any body at a distance, 
though when you come near him, he may knock you 
down with his fist. The next time that he intends to 
do us a service, we should be glad to have timely no- 
tice of his designs, that we may guard against his 
favors. We shall reply in another place, to the paper 
in which he has made his misrepresentation.’ 

It would be unjust to judge of the character or dis- 
position of my friend by the angry and contemptu- 
ous tone of the above paragraph. That he was be- 
side himself with irritation, is evident from his stoop- 
ing to use so small and so stale a sneer as that about 
‘one idea.” And his anger is neither surprising nor 
very blameworthy. His astonishment at the charges 
brought against his paper was unquestionably sin- 
for, ‘like many other innocent people,’ my 
friend has unconsciously imbibed the vulgar preju- 
dices of the day against the abolitionists ; and in his 
ignorance of their character, principles and views, has 
seen no harm in sneering occasionally at what he 
considered a set of well-meaning but very one-sided 
fanatics. When informed that his shafts, though 
not very sharp or strongly sent, are falling upon the 
friends of truth and good, he naturally thinks the 
statement unjust, and complains that motives and de- 
signs are attributed to him which he never dreamed 
of. Just sothe nation was amazed, and still more en- 
raged, when told that with democracy forever on its 
lips, it was pro-slavery at heart, and completely un- 
der the dominion of an aristocracy more contempti- 
ble in numbers and character than those of most Old 
World Monarchies, and more fiercely hostile to free- 
dom and to human progress than any that ever 
cumbered the earth. Just so our professedly 
Christian churches were sincerely shocked when 
charged with sanctioning theft, oppression, adultery, 
and other sins; though the chief of them have, by 
this time, become convinced that the accusation is 
not altogether groundless, and are tearing themselves 
to pieces in the attempt to get rid of the opprobrium. 
And just so thousands of good, well-meaning men 
have, like my friend, writhed with indignation under 
the accusation of assisting to uphold slavery, and 
after a while, when their eyes were opened, confes- 
sed, with remorse, that such was indeed the fact. 

The promised reply to my ‘ misrepresentation ’ was 
in the last Broadway Journal, with the heading of 
‘ Reform.’ 


cere ; 


REFORM. 


One of those innocent persons who conceive them- 
selves to have been sent into the world, like Mr. 
Moddle, on a mission, has recently taken it into his 
head to abuse our Journal roundly in an eastern pa- 
per, on the assumed ground that we are opposed to 
reform. This assumption is mainly based upon our 
remarks upon Miss Fuller's ‘ Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Our eyes are not shut to the evils 
of society, nor are we by any means indifferent about 
their existence, for we happen to experience person- 
al discomforts every day, which are owing to some 
abuse of law or custom that might bettter be abolished 
than not; but we have learned to take our daily rubs 
coolly, and can look upon the sufferings of others 
with quite as much composure as we can endure our 
own. We have but little faith in the plan which our 
modern reformers adopt, of scolding the world into 
i behavior ; and we have less faith still in the ef- 

cacy of societies to reform abuses, particularly the 
abuses of foreign governments. Our reformers are 
too apt to forget that ‘the earth is the Lord's,’ and 
trust to Him too little to provide for the happiness 
of his children, trusting too much to themselves. 
Every man has it in his own power to reform himself, 
and when he has done that well, he is in capital con- 
dition to help reform the world, but not before There 
are some excellent hints on this subject in the Bible, 
which would do our eastern friend peculiar good, if 
he were disposed to meditate on them whenever he 
may feel disposed to hurl his arrows at suppose 
non-reformers, like ourselves. We do not believe in 
the existence of individual or isolated vices im as0- 
ciety ; it is, therefore, an idle task to attempt to heal 
it of any one disorder. The whole system must 
be purged of its evil humors. If we concentrate 
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people, but not re ‘ of capital puni 
ment is dying daily; the progress of a certain trial 
the past week, proves that it is almost dead. Itis 
well for a bad law to be repealed the moment that its 
wickedness is felt, but the philanthropist need give 
himself no uneasiness about it; let him instruct the 
people, and the law will die of itself. Ignorance is 
the great father of law, and when the law is in ad- 
vance of the people, they will make laws for them- 
selves, like the Lynch-laws of the West. If we take 
a glance at the history of the world, we shall find that 
all the reformers have been poets or the discoverers 
of truths in science, while praters about reform have 
left the world quite as full of error as they found it, 
Milton’s Comus has doubtless done much towards re- 
forming the world, but his Tetrachordon, and other 
tracts, which were intended expressly to reform it, 
have done nothing. 

Our abusive friend is doubtless very sincere in his 
belief that the world is tobe reformed by newspaper 

phs, and we wish him nothing worse than that 
he may live to see his faith verified. 

Time and reflection have produced their usual 
soothing effects upon the temper of my friend, though 
they have failed to correct his unfortunate habit of 
sneering, or to dissipate the mist which confuses his 
perceptions when looking at the question of Reform, 
They have also satisfied him that my assertions were 
true ; for he does not contradict a single one of them, 
or allude in any way to the ‘very gross misstate- 
ments,’ the ‘falsehoods,’ or the ‘ misrepresentation’ 
whose supposed existence excited the exasperation dis- 
played in his first notice. ButI am sorry to find that, 
while becoming convinced of my correctness, he has 
sufiered himself to fall into the very error with which 
he so hastily charged me. His reply begins with an 
assertion which he could not know or believe to be 
true, and which he must be conscious of having made 
merely for the sake of a pitiful, vulgar sneer. The 
world, to be sure, looks smilingly on such falsehoods 
when their invention is needed to sustain an attempt 
to be ‘ severe,’ or make ‘a good hit,’ but that is a poor 
palliation of their evil character. 

In the next sentence, he informs his readers that 
my strictures were ‘mainly based upon our remarks 
upon Miss Fuller’s Woman in the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry.’ I did not name or allude to Miss Fuller or her 
book, and my censures were ‘mainly based upon’ 
the puffs of the Southern Literary Messenger and 
Southern Quarterly Review, the refusal to pub- 
lish articles against the annexation of Texas, and 
the ungentlemanly style in which Lucretia Mott 
and Abby Kelley were condemned, because one of 
those noble women had appeared before an audience 
“composed of rather rude men,’ whose indecent de- 
meanor caused her to do what any pure-minded man 
would have done in her place, namely, to blush—the 
blame being foolishly thrown upon the woman, rather 
than upon the brutes who insulted her. 

The motive for thus misrepresenting the facts upon 
which my rebuke was ‘ mainly based’ is too obvious 
for even the largest charity to be doubtful of it. My 
friend wished to make the attack upon his course 
seem undeserved, by understating the provocation. 
He has, therefore, deliberately suppressed the points 
of his offence, and presented to his readers one on 
which he was not accused at all. They, of course, 
would naturally say, ‘ Why there was nothing in the 
review of Miss Fuller’s book particularly hostile to 
Reform, and the editor’s eastern friend deserves a 
lashing, if he abused him roundly on such slender 
grounds.’ 

My friend's remarks about Reform will only pro- 
voke a smile from abolitionists; of whose views and 
principles they prove his ludicrous ignorance.— 
Every one of the truths he has uttered, they 
have agreed to and acted upon for years; every one 
of his fallacies they have answered and exposed a 
thousand times. It is unnecessary to refute them 
over again in the Liberator; but if he will permit me, 
I shall have pleasure in showing their unsoundness 
through the columns of his own paper. 

R. C. 





THE HERALD--SENATOR WOQDBURY -- &C. 
Groton, (N. H.) March 21, 1845. 


Brotuer GARRISON: 


I have felt to write you for months, more especially 
in reference to the late Herald controversy, and other 
events that have transpired in relation thereto, and 
the cause of freedom generally ; but my limited op- 
portunity for retirement, during the cold weather, 
with other pressing calls near by, have prevented.— 
And now I don’t know as I can write, so that you 
will duly appreciate my sentiments; for I have laid 
down my life in the old world, to find divine life and 
peace in the new. I think a new era has already 
commenced, and that thorough reform in Church and 
State, or utter destruction awaits the world. ‘ Be- 
hold I make all things new,’ is the inscription writ- 
ten on the straight gate, &c.’ 

I lately received a letter from mother Sarah Fox, 
in Hardwick, eighty years of age, who reads, if she 
does not take your Liberator—from which I copy the 
following :—‘ Do write and tell me what you think 
of the course N. P. Rogers and J.R. French are 
pursuing. I have heardjmuch about it in the Libera- 
tor. Mr. Garrison feels constrained, from principle, 
to come out against their proceedings, although Mr. 
R. had been along cherished friend. Among all the 
trials Mr. G. has had to encounter from treacherous 
friends to the cause of liberty ,and hostility to himself, I 
think (although they have been numerous and severe) 
he never has had one that pierced his heart to the 
core equal to this. He seesthe wound they have 
brought on the cause, and the division likely to en- 
sue in the abolition ranks. However, he has carried 
strong conviction to my heart, that no earthly object 
would lead him to swerve from the path of rectitude.’ 
I know it is a day of trial—the fire of truth is trying 
every man’s work, of what sort it is. Ihave no 
doubt you have been true and faithful in the Herald 
controversy, which I have all along seen highly need- 
ful to separate the gold from the dross—the sooth- 
sayers and diviners for money, from those who love 
and practice holiness of heart and life. All the divis- 
ion R. can cause in the reform ranks will eventually 
terminate to the advancement of the very principles 
of true liberty, with which he is evidently at war, and 
prove his entire overthrow, howeyer perseveringly 
he may labor to save his own life. There is no place 
for Scribes, Pharisees, and hypocrites, in the new 
kingdom. Their sin will find them out, and their 
mischief aud deceit will return upon their own heads. 
Heaven has so decreed it, in the very constitution of 
things. 7 * * * 

Your letter to Senator Woodbury, in the Herald 
of last week, inspired me with renewed zeal to write 


I think, exceeded almost anything I ever saw pub- 
lished. But, really, I think as well of him as I do of 
any of the so-called rulers in this State and through- 
out the nation, with the exception of John P. Hale, 
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imed Old Legality dead and buried—said the hoped 

never have a resurrection’—and yet he 
wed himself so void of consistency, as a Chris- 
tian, (which he professes to be,) or the principles of 
justice asan officer under a dead commander, that he 
occupied a seat with the rest of the so-called Judges 


Hi 


that singular trial, the verdict of the jury, the sen- 
tence of the Court thereon, nothing is more evident 
than that they had all lost their legal track, and fal- 
len into miserable desperation, to fill up the measure 
of their iniquity. For it appears they had not so 
much as the shadow of evidence to prove Comings 
guilty of the charge for which they sentenced him to 
be murdered. The Judges of the Courts in many, if 
not all of the States, are in a like predicament. They 
can sentence the innocent to be murdered in the first 
degree, on the gallows; but the stream must rise 
higher than the fountain, before these reckless des- 
peradoes can pass sentence on any criminal brought 
before them more guilty than themselves. It is truly 
astonishing to see the destruction and waste of proper- 
ty made by the Judges and courts in New-Hampshire 
for the last three years; and their singular tragedies, 
in clearing those charged with murder, whom public 
sentiment said were guilty, and criminating another, 
where every circumstance militated in favor of his 
innocence, and the public sentiment went strong to 
confirm it, as soon as the truth could be got out to 
sweep away their refuges of lies. 

As to your lash on Woodbury, [ don’t know what 
effect it will have, or whether you have smote him 
in the joints of his political harness, so that he will 
die of shame. Solomon says, ‘a reproof entereth 
more into a wise man than an hundred stripes intoa 
fool.’ * The wicked shall be a ransom for the righte- 
ous ; and the transgressor for the upright.’ When 
all the treacherous dealers get shots similar to the 
one King Ahab got for his treasure, a new order of 
things will ensue, It is the true testimony which 
causes such desperation in the ranks of the enemy 
in trying to escape it—it falls the heavier upon them. 
Yet it is truly lamentable to see so many, who run 
well for a time, make shipwreck. John A. Collins, 
in his efforts to ameliorate the deplorable condition of 
a portion of our race, has for want of a true principle 
of genuine benevolence at least, failed of his pretend- 
ed object; and the needless expenditures attending 
his project, only tend to prolong misery and privation. 
If the poor in ovr land, who are pining in want, could 
only be allowed what is wasted by mismanagement, 
profligacy and luxury, how would their hearts leap 
for joy! Igo for thorough reform in all things, but 
do not know as there is a person living whose con- 
victions have carried their minds on al] points as mine 
have me. But I know my Fatherin heaven approves 
my course, and has sustained me through all; so that 
I neither court the smiles nor fear the frowns of a 
scoffing world. 

To all appearance in this quarter, pro-slavery has 
been gaining ground for the last three years; yet I 
trust the principle is nearly or quite undergoing its 
death pangs. 

Yours for a world’s salvation, 
pepe SARAH CROSBY. 
nee) 
‘THEORY OF MORALS.’ 

We have consented tothe occupancy of a consid- 
erable portion of our present number with a very able 
and caustic reply, on the part of Mr. Ricuarp Hit- 
DRETH, to the reviewers of his work, entitled ‘ Theo- 
ry and Morals,’—namely, O. A. Brownson and the 
editor of the North American Review. A division of 
it into two parts, for two separate papers, would have 
been more convenient for us, on the score of room; 
but whoever begins it ought to read it to the end, (and 
we are quite sure he will do so,) and therefore ought 
to have it complete in his hands. The subject is 
equally interesting and important ; but we do not in- 
tend to enter into the merits of the controversy which 
has arisen out of it,at the present time. Mr. Hildreth 
is quite equal to the task of managing his two review- 
ers, whatever may be his chance of victory in cop- 
ing with some new antagonist yet to make his ap- 
pearance on the field of theology or of morals. We 
endorse nothing but his ability in the present instance, 
and are too much occupied to go into a metaphysical 
examination either of his own views, or of the adverse 
opinions entertained by his reviewers. We owe him 
a public apology, (and here we make it,) for not hay- 
ing taken some notice of his work at an early period 
after its publication, as a copy of it was kindly sent to 
us for our inspection ; but we have not been able to 
give it that critical perusal which is demanded by 
candor and justice before praise or censure, or a mix- 
ture of both, according to its character, be awarded 
to it. We intend, however, to make as early an ex- 
amination of its pages as possible, and may then have 
some thoughts of our own to lay before our readers 
on the question of moral duties and moral obliga- 
tions. 

Of one of Mr. Hildreth's reviewers—O. A. Brown- 
son—we wish to say a very few words. He has re- 
cently become a Papist of the straitest sect, and a 
swaggering defender of the Romish Church. A dem- 
agogue in politics, and a chameleon in religion, he 
has long since vitiated his moral sense, and apparent- 
ly made shipwreck of all honesty ; till, having be- 
come a by-word for his inconstancy, and insensible to 
shame,—and, moreover, politically disappointed in 
regard to the loaves and fishes of office,—he has at 
last reached the climax of his follies, and gratified the 
cravings of his inordinate ambition, by throwing him- 
self upon the bosom of the ‘ Mother of harlots,’ and 
yielding up to her control whatever of reason, con- 
science and common sense may have been left about 
him. We have long felt a strong moral aversion to 
the man, and regarded him with distrust. With a 
good deal of intellectual activity, (but not much of 
strength, except of the venomous kind,) he unites all 
that is tumid and ludicrous in excessive egotism, with 
all that is vociferous and consequential in noisy dog- 
matism. To think of such a man ing to be the 
special champion of Christianity !—But we shall have 
occasion to notice him at another time. 





(> It will be seen that we have yielded up to our 

domestic and foreign correspondents, almost our entire 

number—of course, to the exclusion of our own edi- 

torial lucubrations ; but our columns could not be oc- 

cupied with more interesting matter. We have still 
1 ications on file for insertion. 








Corcert sy tux Hercninson Famury. We are 
informed that a Concert will be given at the Melo- 
‘deon, on Monday evening next, by those gifted vo- 
most brilliant success in New-York and 

—and we have no doubt will have full houses in this 















the debate in the House on the subject 
of the Oregon territory. 
The subject of the of Search came up on the 
2a, when Lord) contended that the habber- 
po 


conceded ing to the United States, 
which weld lead the ov, Sheet expect con 
cessions on all future oceasions, and if refused, to 
go to war. 
SEE 
‘NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS.’ 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A- 

MERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The American Anti-Slavery Society will hold its 
Annual Meeting in this city, at the Tabernacle, on 
TUESDAY, sixth day of May next, commencing at 
10 o'clock in the forenoon. 

The meeting of the Society has never been held at 
a more momentous crisis. After ten years of toil and 
danger, the Society, at its last meeting, adopted the 
revolutionary motto by which it is now distinguished. 
One year has been sufficient to prove the wisdom of 


ard which it can never lower without dishonor, and 
which can alone lead it to victory. The events of the 
last year have shown, beyond a question, that a union 
with slaveholders is a curse to the slave, and must 
end in making slaves of Freemen. The alternative 
of Liberty or Slavery has been presented without dis- 
guise to the people, and the majority have solemnly 
and unhesitatingly chosen the latter. The only hope 
of the slave, and the only choice for Freemen, is in 
peaceful revolution, and in the destruction of a Union 
which was begun in a compromise with evil, and has 
continued in infamy. © 

A large and deeply interesting meeting is expected. 
But this must not be left to chance. The auxiliary 
societies in towns and counties, should take immedi- 
ate measures for the appointment of delegates, that 
every section of country may be fully represented. 
And every individual member, who can by any possi- 
bility make arrangements to be present, should be a 
self-appointed delegate. The counsels of the warm, 
and truc-hearted, and clear-headed are needed, that 
the interests and the necessities of the cause every- 
where may be fully known, and the wisest action, and 
the most effective plans for the dissemination of anti- 
slavery truth for the coming year, be proposed and 
carried into effect. We need especially, associated 
action, at this moment, and the friends every where 
should see to it that the gathering be a mighty one, 
and worthy of the hour and the cause. 

The arrangements for the business meetings will be 
advertised in the next Standard. 








EDMUND QUINCY, Committee 
FRANCIS JACKSON, of 
SIDNEY HOWARD GAY, Arrangements. 


New-York, March 10, 1845. 





LIBERATED SLAVES! 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


Places are wanted, either in town or country, for 
the following colored women, lately slaves in Louis- 
iana ; being a portion of those recently emancipated 
by John G. Palfrey, Esq. Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, viz: 

Betsey, 31 years old, having ason 5 years old. 

Marra, aged 23, having a daughter 3 years old. 

Manrcery, aged 21, having two infants. 

Rose, aged 13 years. 

Frayxey, [girl,] aged 12 years. 

The last named have some knowledge of house- 
work. They are all believed to be strong and healthy, 
of correct deportment, and more capable and intelli- 
gent, than the average of persons of their class in 
Louisiana. They are now in Boston, on expense ; 
and wages are not so much a consideration as pro- 
curing for them, immediately, homes in respectable 
families, where they may learn to gain a subsistence 
for themselves and their children. 

Persons disposed to receive one or more of them, 
will please write by mail, to 

ELLIS GRAY LORING, 
No. 27 State Street, Boston. 

Editors of Anti-Slavery and other papers favorably 

disposed, are invited to copy this notice. 





REMOVAL. 

Bro. Garrison—Please say in the Liberator, that 
Joun M. Spear, having removed from Weymouth 
to Boston, desires to be addressed at 38 Cornhill, of- 
fice of the ‘ Hangman.’ 

Yours for the right, 
J. M. SPEAR. 
Or ars SE 
LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Addison Davis of Lynn will lecture on Capital 
Punishment at the following places: 


Quincy, Monday, April 28. 
Weymouth, Tuesday, « 29. 

i » Wednesday, “ 30. 
Scituate Harbor, Thursday, May 1. 
Duxbury, Friday, e 3 
Kingston, Saturday, o*3 
Plymouth, Sunday, “ 4 


Friends in the above towns will make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 


i> Mr. Davis will deliver a Lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the ves of the Fifth Universalist 


7 1-2 o'clock. 





LECTURE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Charles Spear will deliver a Lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the 2d Universalist Church in Lowell, 
next Sabbath evening, at half past 7 o'clock. 





ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 


The friends of this humane and wise reform, in this 
and other States, are invited to meet with the 
New-York Society for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of death, in Convention, for the consideration 
of means for the promotion of that object, on the 
Monday of the annive week in May, which will 
be on the 5th of the month 

Other Societies, having in view the same gp 27 
are especially invited to send delegates. The daily 

rs will give due notice of the place of meeting. 
itors of papers friendly to this cause are respect- 
fully requested to copy this notice. | 

By wer of the Executive’Committee. 

WILLIAM T. M’COUN, President. 


J. L. O’Scuriivan, Secretary. 





OHIO AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 

Will hold its next anniversary in New-Lisbon, on 
the 5th day of 6th month. (June.) 

Arrangements are being made to secure the attend- 
ance of many of the prominent advocates of human 
rights in our own, pan er of fot ma together 

th othe ulars, notice wi given. 
iat peas and saad who has a heart to feel 
for, and a soul to sympathise with suffering humanity, 
a ee ee to be present. 

By order of Ex. Com. O. A. A. 8. S. 

JESSE HOLMES, Cor. See. 

3d mo., 12th, 1845. 





SALEM ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


street, commencing on ‘Wednesday, 
o" A. i © couiene re! Ep maa “ding 
da 




















assuming its present position. It has raised a stand- r 


Society in Lynn, on Sabbath evening, April 27th, at “ 
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POETRY. 
From the Practical Christian. 
ANTI-SLAVERY HYMN. 
BY D. 8. WHITNEY. 
Tuxz—‘ Sparkling and bright.’ 
Fairer than light, to the human sight, 
Is the freedom God has given ; 
And every man, in tribe or clan, 
Receives this boon from heaven. 
Cuorvs—O then renounce all claim at once, 
To every sister, brother ; 
There's nothing so base in the human race, 
As enslaving one another. 





Loathsome as death is Slavery's breath, 
To every human creature ; 

They shun its blight, they hate its sight, 
In every form and feature. 


O then renounce, &c. 


Wide as the land its bold command, 
For all to pay it allegiance ; 

And few indeed abjure the deed, 
Or refuse to bow in obedience. 


O then renounce, &c. 


The Democrat kneels, and the Whig too yields, 
To Slavery as their master ; 

And then unite against the right, 
To crush our liberties faster. 


O then renounce, &c. 


The Church it claims to sanction its chains, 
And the priest at the altar serving ; 

And a godless crew its pleasures do, 
In spite of the true and unswerving. 


O then renounce, &c. 


The learned and great, in Church and State, 
Have made with hell an alliance, 
And think to find in all a mind 
To yield a ready compliance. 
O then renounce, &c. 
But it will not hold, the compact bold, 


Though Church and State pledge together ; 
For true souls fee] the cruel steel, 





That pierces the heart of a brother. 


O then renounce, &c. 


In God we trust, the true and just, 
Who ne’er will forsake the needy ; 

To Him we'll pray by night and day, 
To send them deliverance speedy 


O then renounce, &c. 


On to the charge, free hearts and large, 
In truth’s bright armor shining! 

In God's great might, we'll strike for the right, 
And deliver the bond-slave pining ! 


O then renounce, &c. 





From the Boston Christian Freeman. 
MOONLIGHT TO THE PRISONER. 


BY JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


‘ During pleasant moonlight nights, [ used to sit at 
the window of my cell,—a privilege that afforded 
me a degree of happiness, that sweetened the soli- 
tude of my situation.’— Words of a Convict. 


There sitteth at his dungeon grate, 
A convict, lone and desolate :— 
Dark is his brow,—the fiend despair 
Is in his heart,—for guilt is there. 
Age has not bowed his manly form, 
Yet wrinkles deep his face deform ; 
For sin and misery, more than years, 
Have made him what he now appears. 
Yet judge not harshly, brother man! 
The secret thought thou canst not scan ; 
Thou canst not know how long the strife, 
Ere guilt thus darkened o’er his life. 
The same temptations round thee thrown, 
His crime, perchance, had been thine own! 
He ne’er has known a mother’s care, 
He ne'er has known a father’s prayer ; 
His spirit ne'er from infancy 
Has guide less rude than poverty. 
Thus darkly drugged has been life’s cup 
To him, and he hath struggled up 
Through ignorance, poverty, and crime, 
From childhood unto manhood’s prime, 
To yield unto temptation’s power, 
And win, at last, the convict’s dower. 
Darkly he museth—o'er the past 
A fearful shade of woe is cast: 
An orphan child,—a youth whose fate 
Few cared to make less desolate ,— 
A man of desperate deeds,—and then 
An outcast from his fellow-men ! 
The future,—through long years to dwell 
A prisoner in that gloomy cell! 
Oh! marvel not that thought should grow 
The bitter pang his heart doth know. 
And turning from his withering blight, 
He looketh forth upon the night : 
The high pale moon is glancing down 
Upon him, yet it wears no frown. 
‘Tis long since he has looked on aught 
That bore no chiding to his thought ; 
But that soft light, so calm, so mild, 
Hath power to soothe those memories wild, 
And lead him back,—that man of crime,— 
Unto his childhood's guiltless time. 
Those fettered limbs in worship bend, 
From that lone cell doth prayer ascend, 
And many a penitential word 
From oath-polluted lips is heard. 
A moment won from guilt, and given 
In lowly penitence to Heaven ! 
Prayer rising from the grated cell] ! 
Its holy mission, who may tell ? 
Lancaster, Mass. 





NEVER GIVE UP. 
NEveR Give uP! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair ; 
Fling off the load of Doubt's cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care ; 
Never give up! or the burden may sink you,— 
Providence has kindly mingled the cup, 
And, in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, Never cive vr! 


Never cive ve! there are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 

And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success—if you'll only hope on : 

Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the eup, 

And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of Never etve uP! 


Never Give up!—though the grape-shot may rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst, 
Stand like a rock—and the storm of the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing its worst, 
Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup, 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of Never orve vp! 





THE MARRIAGE. 

Bind the white orange flowé?s in her hair; 

Soft be their shadow, soft and somewhat pale, 
For they are omens. Many anxious years 

Are on the wreath that binds the bridal veil. 
The maiden leaves her childhood and her home, 

All that the past has known of happy hours— 
Perhaps herhappiest ones. Well may there be 

A faint wan color on those orange flowers ; 
Por they are pale as hope, and hope is pale 

With earnest watching over future years ; 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 
The bride and morning bathe their wreath with tears. 





| veracity, who would not incur the shame of having 


| ation, will be found to be incomparably more pow- 
, erful than that religious inducement which is ap-| 


, religious sanctions are less operative than public 
| opinion, as because public opinion applies or de- 





~ REFORMATORY. 


EFPPIOAOCY OF OATHS AS SECURITIES FOR VE- 
RACITY. 


BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 


Men naturally speak the truth, unless they have 
some inducements to falsehood. When they have 
such inducements, what is it that overcomes t 
and me seen them to speak the truth ? 

Considerations of duty founded upon religion : 

The apprehension of the ill opinion of other 
men : 

The fear of legal penalties, 

L It is obvious that the intervention of an oath 
is designed to strengthen only the first of these mo- 
lives,—that is, the religious sanction, I say to 
strengthen the religious sanction. No one supposes 
jt creates that sanction ; because know that 
the sanction is felt to apply to falsehood as well as 
perjury. ‘The advantage of an oath, then, if ad- 
vantage there be, isin the increased which it 
gives to sentiments of duty fnmnded upon religion. 
Now it will be our endeavor to show that this in- 
creased power is small; that in fact the oath, as 
such, adds very little to the motives for veracity. 
What class of men will the reader select, in order 
to illustrate its greatest power ? 

Good men? They will speak the truth, wheth- 
er without an oath or with it. They know that 
God has appended to falsehood, as to perjury, the 
threat of his displeasure, and of punishment in 
futurity. Upon them religion possesses its right- 
ful influence, without the intervention of an oa 

Bad men? Men who care nothing for religion ? 
beg will care nothing for it, although they take an 
oali, 

Men of ambiguous character? Men on whom 
the sanctions of religion are sometimes operative, 
and sometimes not? Perhaps it will be said, that 
to these the solemnity of an oath is necessary, to 
rouse their latent apprehensions, and bind them to 
veracity. But these persons do not go before a le- 
gal officer or into a court of justice as they go into 
a parlour, or meet an acquaintance in the street. 
Recollection of mind is forced upon them by the 
circumstances of their situation. The court and 
the forms of Jaw, and the audience, and the after 
publicity of the evidence, fix the attention even of 
the careless. ‘The man of only occasional serious- 
ness is serious then: and if, in their hours of seri- 
ousness, such persons regard the sanctions of re- 
ligion, they will regard them in a court of justice, 
though without an oath. 

Yet it may be supposed by the reader, that the 
solemnity of a specific imprecation of the Divine 
vengeance would, nevertheless, frequently add 
stronger motives to adhere to truth. But what is 
the evidence of experience? After testimony bas 
been given on aftirmation, the parties are sometimes 
examined onthe same subject upon oath. Now 
Pothier says, ‘In forty years of practice, I have only 
met two instances where the parties, in the case of 
an oath offered after evidence, have been prevented 
by a sense of religion from persisting in their testi- 
monies,’ ‘T'wo instances in forty years: and even 
with respect to these it is to be remembered, that one 
great reason why simple affirmations donot bind 
men, is that their obligation is artificially diminished, 
(as we shall presently see) by the employment of 
oaths, 'To the evidence resulting from these truths, 
I know of but one limitary consideration; and to 
this the reader must attach such weight as he thinks 
it deserves,—that a man on whom an oath had been 
originally imposed might then have been bound to 





lied by refusing afterwards to confirm his false- 
hoods with an oath. 


IL. The next inducement to adhere to truth is 


the apprehension of the ill opinion of others. And | 


this inducement, either in its direct or indirect oper- 
Not so much because 


plied by an oath as such. 


taches the religious sanction. Upon this subject a 
serious mistake has been made ; for it has been con- 


an oath to the motives to i 
subsist in the case of simple 


It i chaiows. shen. he, Lager if 
7 : . F if it 
pleased, attach the saine jes to as it 
now attaches to perjury; and therefore all the mo- 
tives to veracity which are furnished by the law in 
the case of oaths might be equally furnished in the 
affirmation. This is in fact done by the 


case of 

nes in the case of the Society of Friends. 
tis also obvious that public opinion might be ap- 

plied to affirmation much more powerfully than it 


isnow, The simple circumstance of disusing oaths 
would effect this. Even now, when the public dis- 
approbation is excited against a man who has given 
false evidence in a court of justice, by what is it ex- 
cited? by his having broken his oath, or by his 
having given false testimony? It is the falsehood 
which excites the disapprobation, much more than 
the circumstance that the falsehood was in spite of 
an oath. This public disapprobation is founded 
upon the general perception of the guilt of false tes- 
timony and of its perniciousness. Now, if affirma- 
tion only was employed, this public disapprobation 
would follow the lying witness, as it now follows, 
or nearly as it now follows, the perjured witness. 
Every thing but the mere oath would be the same, 
—the fear of penalties, the fear of disgrace, the mo- 
tives of religion would remain; and we have just 
shown how little a mere oath avails. But we have 
artificially diminished the public reprobation of ly- 
ing by establishing oaths. The tendency of institu- 
ting oaths is manifestly to diffuse the sentiment that 
there is a difference in the de of obligation not 
to lie, and not to swear falsely. This difference is 
made, not so much by adding stronger motives to 
veracity by an oath, as by deducting from the mo- 
tives to veracity in simple affirmations. Let the 
public opinion take its own healthful and unob- 
structed course,and falsehood in evidence will quick- 
ly be regarded as a flagrant offence, Take awa 
oaths, and the public reprobation of falsehood will 
immediately increase in power, and will bring with 
its increase an increasing efficiency in the religious 
sanction, The present relative estimate of lyiag 
and perjury is a very inaccurate standard by whieh 
to judge of the efficiency of oaths. We have aru- 
ficially reduced the abhorrence of lying, and then 
say that that abhorrence is not great enough to bind 
men to the truth. 


Our reasoning then proceeds by these steps. 
Oaths are designed to apply a strong religious sane- 
tion: they however do not apply it, unless they are 
seconded by the apprehension of penalties or dis- 
grace. The apprehension of penalties and disgrace 
may be attached to falsehood, and with this appre- 
hension the religious sanction will also be attached 
to it. Therefore, all those motives which bind men 
to veracity may be applied to falsehood as well as 
to oaths. In other words, oaths are needless. 

But in reality, we have evidence of this needless- 
ness from every-day experience, In some of the 
most important of temporal affairs, an oath is never 
used. The Houses of Parliament, in their exami- 
nations of witnesses, employ no oaths. They are 
convinced (and therefore they have proved) that the 
truth can be discovered without them. But ifaffir- 
mation is thus a sufficient security for veracity in 
the great questions of a Legislature, how can it be 
insufficient in the little questions of private life ? 


There is a strange inconsistency here. That 
same Parliament which declares, by its every-day 
| practice, that oaths are needless, continues, by its 
every-day practice, to impose them! Even more; 
those very men who themselves take oath as a nec- 
essary qualification for their duties as legislators, 
proceed to the exercise of these duties upon the 











tended that the influence of religious motives is 
comparatively nothing,—that unless men are im- 
pelled to speak the truth by fear of disgrace or le- 
gal penalties, they care very little for the sanctions 
of religion. But the truth is, that the sanctions of 
religion are, in a great degree, either brought into 
operation, or prevented from operating, by these 
secondary motives. Religious sanctions necessa- 
rily follow the judgments of the mind: if a man 
by any means becomes convinced that a given ac- 
tion is wrong, the religious obligation to refrain from 
itfollows. Now the judgements of men respecting 
right and wrong are very powerfully affected by 
public opinion. It commonly happens that that 
which a man hasbeen habitually taught to think 
wrong, he does think wrong, Men are thus taught 
by public opinion. So that if the public attach dis- 
grace to any species of mendacity or perjury, the re- 
ligious sanction will apply to thatspecies. If there 


| are instances of mendacity or perjury to which 


public disapprobation does not attach, to those 
instances the religious sanction will commonly not 
apply, or apply but weakly. The power of public 
opinion in binding to veracity is therefore twofold. 
It has its direct influence arising from the fear which 
all men feel of the disapprobation of others, and 
the indirect influence arising from the fact that 
public opinion applies the sanctions of religion. 

if, Of the influence of legal penalties in bind- 
ing to veracity, little needs to be said. Itis obvious 
that if they induce men to refrain from theft and 
violence, they will induce men to refrain from per- 
jury. But it may be remarked, that the legal pen- 
alty tends to give vigor and efficiency to public 
opinion. Te whoim the law punishes as a crimi- 
nal, is generally regarded as a criminal by the 
world. 

Now that which we affirm is this,—that unless 
public opinion or legal penalties enforce veracity, 
very little will be added by an oath to the motives 


to veracity more than would subsist in the case of 


simple aflirmation. The observance of the Oxford 
statutes is promised by the members on oath—yet 
no one observes them. They swear to observe 
them, they imprecate the Divine vengeance if they 
do not observe them, and yet they disregard them 
every day, The oath then is of noavail. An oath, 
as such, does not here bind men’s consciences. 
And why? Because those sanctious by which 
men’s consciences are bound are not applied. The 
law applies none: publie opinion applies none: 
and therefore the religious sanction is weak; too 
weak with most men to avail. Not that no mo- 
tives founded upon religion present themselves to 
the mind ; for I doubt not there are good men who 
would refuse to take these oaths simply in conse- 
quence of religious motives; but constant experi- 
ence shows that these men are comparatively few ; 
and if any one should say that upon them an oath 
is influential, we answer, that they are precisely the 
very persons who would be bound by their simple 
promises without an oath, 


The oaths of jurymen afford another instance. 
Jurymen swear that they will give a verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence, and yet it is perfectly well 
known that they often assent to a verdict which 
they believe to be contrary to that evidence. They 
do not all coincide in the verdict which the fore- 


man pronounces ; it is indeed often impossible that 


they should coineide. This perjury is committed 


by multitudes ; yet what juryman cares for it, or 
refuses, in consequence of his oath, to deliver a ver- 


dict which he believes to be improper? The rea- 
son that they do not care is, that the oath as such 
does not bind their consciences. It stands alone. 


The public do not often reprobate the violation of -— 


such oaths; the law does not punish it; jurymen 
learn to think that it is no harm to violate them ; and 


Step a few yards from the jury-box to the wit- 
ness-box, and you see the difference. There 
opinion interposes its power,—there the 
of perjury impends,—there the religi 
applied,—and there, consequently, men 
truth. If the simple intervention of an 
that which bound men to veracity, they 
bound in the jury-box as much as at ten 
but it is not, 

cy Yer tls un cath? yotthe emcerer 
e et itis an oath: yet 
his salvation upon his veracity ; and still 
ty is not secured. ety 45 Because 
such, applies to the minds of 
weary to veracity. They do 
ir salvation is necessarily, 
think it is either psc ; 
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mere testimony of other men! Peers are never re- 
| quired to take oaths in delivering their testimony, 
yet no one thinks that a peer’s evidence in a court 
of justice may not be as much depended upon as 
that of him who swears. y are peers in fact 
bound to veracity, though without an oath? Will 
you say that the religious sanction is more power- 
ful upon lords than upon other men? The snp- 
position were ridiculous. How then does it hap- 
pen? Youréply, Their honor binds them. Very 
well; that is the same as to say that public opinion 
binds them. But then he who says that honor, or 
any thing else besides pure religious sanction, binds 
men to veracity, impugns the very grounds upon 
which oaths are detended. 

Oath evidence, again, is not required by courts- 
martial. But can any man assign a reason why a 
person who would speak the truth on affirmation 
before military officers, would not speak it on af- 
firmation before ajudge? Arbitration, too, proceeds 
often, perhaps generally, upon evidence of parole. 
Yet do not arbitrators discover the truth as well as 
courts of justice? and if they did not, it would be 
little in favor of oaths, because the sanction of ve- 
racity is, in the case of arbitration, withdrawn. 

But we have even tried the experiment of affirm- 
ations in our own courts of justice, and tried it for 
some ages past. The Society of Friends uniform- 
ly give their evidence in courts of law upon their 
words alone. No man imagines that their words 
do not bind them. No legal court would listen 
witb more suspicion to a witness because he was 
a Quaker. Here all the motives to veracity are ap- 
plied: there is the religious motive which, in such 
cases, all but desperately bad men feel: there is 
the motive of public opinion: and there is the mo- 
tive arising from the penalties of the law. If the 
same motives were applied to other men, why 
should they not be as effectual in securing veracity 
as they are upon the Quakers? 

We have an example even yet more extensive. 
In‘all the courts of the United States, no one is 
obliged to take an oath, What are we to con- 
elude? Are Americans so foolish a people that 
they persist in accepting affirmations, knowing that 
they do not bind witnesses to the ruth? Or, do 
the Americans really find that affirmations are suffi- 
cient ? But one answer can be given: they find 
that affirmations are sufficient: they prove undenia- 
bly that oaths are needless. No one will imagine 
that virtue on the other side of the Atlantic is so 
much greater than on this, that, while an affirmation 
is sufficient for an American, an oath is necessary 
here. 

So that, whether we inquire into the moral law- 
fulness of oaths, they are not Jawful; or into their 
practical utility, they are of little use, or of none. 































From the Hangman. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Through the kindness of some American friends, 
we have been enabled to na dence 
with some of the philanthropists of England and 
Ireland. Last week, we gave a letter from O’Con- 
nell. Below will be found one from James — 
ton, Esq. We hope to enrich our columns 
quently by the productions of those living across 
the water, engaged in the great work of henevo- 
lence. 













‘Eccies Street, Dosuiy, Feb, 15, 1845. 
My Dear Mr. Srean:—Your favor last, dated 
30th December, 1844, reached me duly. I meant 
to have replied to it by the last packet, but was un- 
do so. My time is so much occupied, I 

















laborers are few.’ 
Tetter: it needed no a » your ing me. 
You are a friend of W. L. ison, and that would 







be quite a sufficient introduction to some hearts 
here. But, independently of that, men who are 
boring in unison for the benefit of their fellow- 
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RATOR. — 





Will say to dear friend Garrison, 
often think of hin with affectionste’ remem 

that I rejoice at every indication of 

the glorious cause in which he is engaged? I de- 
itionists, but I these are and 
I hope that in the end will result, and that 


Your: poor slaves WA Yet Bees Pile sone Ae 
t day. 


Iam, my dear friend, your fel!aw-laborer in the 
cause of humanity, and I wish you success in all 
your worthy undertakings. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES HAUGHTON? 
ee 
DEFERRED SUMMARY. 

Avarmine Fires ix New-Jersey.—For several 
days past, fires have been raging in the woods of New- 
Jersey ; but on Thursday and yesterday, owing to 
the high winds, they were peculiarly de ive.— 
On ursday evening, the sky was quite ruddy to- 
wards the E. S. E., and 8. E. by S., as viewed 
Canton, the lurid glow having been caused by the 
reflection of the burning forests. It is believed that 
several thousand acres of woodland have been de- 
stroyed—the fires leaping from grove to groye—and 
igniting by millions of sparks from wood to wood, at 
distances ofa mile or more. This has been especial- 
ly the case in the pine districts, owing to the extreme 
p Bends of the weather for more than a fortnight.— 
On Thursday afternoon, and during the clear part of 
yesterday, vast and rolling volumes of smoke were 
distinguishable, drifting into fantastic shapes with 
the fury of the wind, and tinged with a variety of 
colors by the sun. These appearances, towards even- 
ing, deepened into the vivid blush of fire.. On Thurs- 
day night, the fires were 12 or 14 miles from Camden, 
but yesterday morning, owing fo a change in the 
wind, they were much nearer. The most devasta- 
ting conflagration has occurred near Clementon, sev- 
eral miles beyond Haddonfield—and another near 
Pendleton—a third near Chew's Landing—and a 
fourth nearer the Delaware. We learn from persons 
who have arrived in the city from the vicinity of the 
burning districts, that several barns, cottages in the 
pine woods, out houses, and a large quantity of fenc- 
ing have fallen a prey to the flames, but we are happy 
to say that no lives have been lost. We are informed, 
also, that on Thursday night, or early yesterday morn- 
ing, an extensive conflagration was raging in an _op- 
posite direction, namely, near South Amboy. The 
value of the wood destroyed must be immense, and 
the fires are sure to continue until they are quenched 
with heavy showers of rain, or until they die away 
for want of fuel.—Phil. Inquirer, April 5th. 


Parricipe By AN Insane Woman.—On the 2d 
inst., a frightful murder was committed in the town 
of Virgil, about twenty miles from Ithaca, by a Miss 
Edwards. On the morning of that day she requested 
her mother to go an errand to a house a few rods dis- 
tance from theirs, and whilst she was absent, ap- 
proached Mr. Edwards, her father, who was shaving, 
and struck him a vielent blow across the back of the 
neck with an axe. He fell to the floor, his head near- 
ly severed from his body. Having repeated the blow 
two or three times, she cut his throat with the razor 
that he had been using. Miss Edwards then called 
from the door to her mother, and when she returned, 
attacked her with a razor. With the assistance of a 
little boy, however, it was wrested from her, before 
she had been able to do much more mischief. The 
reason assigned by the murderess for these dreadful 
deeds, was that she thought the family had lived long 
enough, and after killing the other members, she in- 
tended to put an end to her own !ife. Miss Edwards 
is about 30 years of age, is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church at Virgil, and had about $2000 at inter- 
est, one half of the proceeds of which she annually 
gave for the support of the minister. She had pre- 
viously exhibited symptoms of insanity, but not to a 
degree to alarm her friends. 


The average cost of running on railroads in the 
State of New York is 64 cents per mile. In Massa- 
chusetts, in 1843, the average was 37 cents. The 
following table presents in one view the total length 
of railway, cost, excess of receipts over expenses, 
number of passengers, together with the number of 
miles run for the past year, on the roads of New 
York and Massachusetts : 


N.Y. Mass. 
Length, miles, 640 665 
Cost, $19,666,737 $24,526,547 
Total revenue, $1,983,658 $1,949,155 
Miles run, 1,227,530 1,862,230 
Excess of receipts over exp. $1,100,117 = $1,510,870 
Number of passengers, not full 1,065,130 
Revenue from passengers, $1,426,530 $1,722,120 
Revenue from freight, &c. $457,129 $1,227,036 


Correspondence of the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
Sanaroea Springs, Saturday morning. 

Coceman 1s Deav! The tidings will break upon 
the world like the startling notes of his wonderful 
instrument. He had just brought to perfection his 
olian Attachment, with which to fill the world with 
sweet harmonies, when he was summoned away 
from earth to join in the nobler anthems of heaven. 
He had just returned from Europe, where he had re- 
ceived the applause of the first musicians of the ages 
and a munificent reward for his ingenuity, when he 
was called away to share in the richer treasures of 
the skies. 

Osev M. Coreman departed this life at Saratoga 
Springs, on Saturday, the 5th instant, at 6 1-2 o’- 
clock, P. M., after an illness of one week, leaving a 
large circle of relatives and friends to mourn the loss 
of a dutiful son, an affectionate brother, and a warm- 
hearted friend. 


Sincurar Presentiment.—The Argus of last 
eveni 
her residence in Ensor strect, near Madison, on Sat- 
urday evening, at the advanced age of 99 years, 
dreamt some nine yeais since that she would die on 


| the 5th of April, 1845, and her acquaintances have 


often heard her state her presentiment. About two 
ee ago she accidentally fell out of bed, and broke 
r hip, and otherwise injured herself, so that all 
hopes of her recovery were given up, but she steadily 
insisted that she would get about again, and not die 
until the 5th of April, 1845, and singular though it 
may be, yet such is the fact: she did live until last 
ry the 5th of April, and died on that day.— 
ait. Sun. 


Self-Emancipation.—A valuable negro man belong- 
ing to Senator Johnson, of Louisiana, was ‘spirited 
away’ by the abolitionists of Cincinnati, shortly after 
the arrival of the honorable gentleman at that place, 
on his way home from Washington city. Soon after 
the disappearance of the boy, Mr. J. received a letter 
from him, in which he returned thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. for the kind manner in which they had al- 
ways treated him, and stating that on his arrival at 
Cincinnati, he had been informed that he was a free 
man 7. the laws of Ohio, and that he chose to avail 
himself of this opportunity of securing his freedom. 
ing to be Free —A colored man who procured 
his om in Virginia, and now resides in ec- 
ticut, was very desirous of procuring the liberty of a 
daughter whom he left behind. e gitl’s master 
was solicited under the circumstances to fix a low 
value upon her, and he agreed tu take three hundred 
dollars. The money was collected and deposited 
here, according to roposition; but when the 
girl was informed of the transaction, and that she 
= join her father and be free, she refused the of- 

r. 


, the effort was 
vent being sold by her 
in a distant State. — 
city, assures us 
the girl at the sight of her father, that she fainted. oo 
ing him after her release, and that the girl is 
now residing in this city.—New Haven Courier, Mon- 


The Slave Trade.—The British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Bocicey have potiGened Porlgseat against 
extinction of the 


states that Mrs. Dorothea Foss, who died at}. 
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assault and pec, Magy an attempt to kill. We un- 
derstand that the li 
of. —Penn Yan Whig. 


Rather a singular parlor ornament has been con- 
trived and executed at Rochester in this State. It is 
a bronze plaster cast of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
with correct representations of the skeletons of men 
and animals, public buildings, military weapons, culi- 
nary utensils, and everything of interest which has 
been discovered among the ruins of those cities. The 
models are from drawings and observations made by 
Professor Hamilton on the spot. The casts are fur- 
nished at a moderate price. 


A Hoax. The Albany Argus of Friday last, con- 
tained accounts of the destruction by fire of the brick 
Observatory of Williams College, with the extensive 
private library of William Pratt, Esq. The whole 
story was a hoax. The College has no brick observa- 
tory, and we lear from the Pittsfield Eagle that Wm. 
Pratt, Esq., is the Professor of wood-sawing, and does 
not own a very extensive library.—Springfield Ga- 
zette. 


The great foot raca.at New-Orleans, on the 30th 
of March, (Sunday,) was won by John Gildersleeve, 
of New-York, who ran the ten miles in 59 minutes 
and 50 seconds. There were but four entries for the 
race—Gildersleeve, Archer of New-Orleans, Thomas 
Elsworth of Boston, and an unknown person in a 
mask, who gave out at the end of the first mile. The 
purse was 


Perils of the Sea.—The New-York Express, in ad- 
dition to those lost, gives a list of Pigs sor vessels 
missing from Ist October last to 5th of March—all of 
which are probably gone. Twoof these were packet 
ships. If we average 15 pérsons te each vessel, the 
number will be seven hundred and sixty-five—show- 
ing an immense destruction of life. 


Secret Movement.—A Washington correspondent of 
the New-York Courier says that ‘a sort of agent’ has 
been sent to Mexico—a Mr. Parrott—to make some 
informal attempts at a renewal of diplomatic inter- 
course ; and that the ex-Post Master General, Mr. 
Wickliffe, is now on his way to Texas to help Mr. 
Donelson,and Mr. Yell, and Mr. Plitt, and Mr. Wag- 
gaman, coax the Texans into fraternization. 


Reception or 4 Peace Remonstrance in Hayti. 
—The London Peace Society, on learning the civil 
commotions in Hayti, sent a strong, but judicious and 
conciliatory address to the Governmentand the peo- 
le, signed by some of the best names in England. 
t was received with signal favor. The papers on 
the island copied it; and the Government caused 
twelve thousand copies to be printed and sent into 
every part of the Republic. ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ 


Father Mathew says, in a recent letter, ‘ Our sa- 
cred cause is steadily progressing, notwithstanding 
the troublesome times upon which we have fallen. 
There are over five millions of teetotalers, and the 

roportion of backsliders is not one in five hundred. 
The whole of the rising generation are being educat- 





years drunkenness will be as a thing that has passed 
away, never to return.’ 


[> The editor of the New York Tribune says the 

the following, and as it is an excellent monition, we 

ive it for the benefit of those who are inclined to 
ave a shot at the little oirds in the vicinity : 


‘No man with a soul as large as a flea’s gizzard 
could possibly be so mean, so cruel, so cowardly, as to 
go round popping at little birds in the briarsand bushes, 
wing-breakimg sparrows and maiming chickadees— 
and yet there are things in human shape just base 
enough to do it.’ 


Death of the Oldest Man in Vermont.—On the 21st 
ult. Mr. Benjamin Bushe died at Greensboro’, at the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and fifteen years. 
He was a native of old Swanzey, Mass., and formerly 
resided in this town. We have no account of any 
person in Vermont attaining beyond 106 years of age. 
— Vermont Watchman. 


A fire occurred at Prince Edward's Island, on the 
26th ultimo, in which three sisters of the name of 
McLean, the youngest 19 years of age, perished in 
the flames. nother fire broke out at the same 
place onthe 14th ultimo, and a large building, known 
as the Royal Hotel, was destroyed, with others. 


Poisoned her Husband. Mrs. Van M eae am of 
Perth, Fulton county, N. Y., murdered her husband 
a few days ago by giving him poison in his tea. In 
her efforts to escape from the officers of justice, she 
fell from the loft of a barn and broke her thigh, dis- 
located her shoulder, and was otherwise injured. She 
has since confessed the murder. 


The Louisville Journal states that four prisoners 
effected their escape from the jail in that city, by ta- 
king the wires out of their tin vessels and pickin 
the locks with them. Having opened their cells an 
then the doors, inside and outside, they leisurely lock- 
ed them again, so that theirescape was not known 
until after daylight. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HE, subscriber proposes to pul), . 
4) ANTI-SLAVERY DESIGhs. 


"THE NUBIAN SLAyp 


The series will consist of seven Design 


stone, and bound together in book form ~— 


> the i 
scenes, preserves the UNity of histo, 
Tae Finsr ” 
Is a vignette Titte Pace, embod 
of American Liberty. 
Tne Srconp 
Is the Arrioas Famrry, sirtixe ay yy 
tari®t uvut. Inthe distance are the 
unobserved by them. 
Tue Taino 
Is the Averion Scene. 
Tue Fovrrn 


Is the Srranation oF THE Famny py), 
t 


SALE. . 
Tue Firrn 
Represents the Braxvine ann Scovrcing. 
Tne Sixtrn 


Is the Escarr of the slave family. 

Tur Severtu 
Shews the family rursury wirn nroopy, 
OVERTAKEN AND SHOT. ts 


It is proposed to publish by subscription, beca 
it is the only safe way to introduce 
The application of Pireroriat Art to 
is capable of producin 
untried force, which t 
pom have now an opportunity to test. 
then, that no prejudice against the 
tion will deter them from lending their names 
least, from enquiring whether the cause of 
not be advanced by this means. 
The work will be got up in the 
and will be afforded to subscribers at one Gollay 
copy. ‘Those who send $4, 
be entitled to rive copies. 


reat and, as yet 
‘3 j 


to the cause, are respectfully requested to 
Prospectus two or three insertions in the 
All orders may be addressed to 25 Cornhill 


Boston, March 14, 1345. 





“NEW 
Furniture and Feather Store 
\ K HERE ma 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS, at ai) 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


small discount for cash. 
March 14. 
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AND INDUSTRY! 


a few more boarding pupils. 


life. 


D. MACK, Director of Educati 


upon the basis of the laws of God and the nat 


Feb. 7. 2m 
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the market is so glutted with all sorts of produc, 
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best style, Possible. ag 
or four good names, yy 4 


gy Anti-slavery papers, and other papers friendly 
to give thy 
IT Colum 


CHARLES C. GRegy 


———— 


No. 43, vr srarrs, North sive Buacxstony-styp», 
BETWEEN Hanover ano Axw-Srreets, Bossy. 
be found a general assortmey: » 

‘ ¢ price, 

to suit all, and at low prices too for the quality, 
cash or on credit. Purchasers are requested jo «) 


C. W. BRABROOK 
N. B. The first price is the only price, excey, 


HE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION gy 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY have a 
priated a suitable tenement for the accommodation g 
They will be membey 
of a family, under the care of the Director of Edy, 
tion, assisted by his wife and other Teachers, and yy 
be subjected to the same treatment and regulating 
as pupils who are members of the Association. Ty 
name of the Association indicates the idea of caltyy 
towards the realization of which our efforts wil] be 4 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry is deemed. 
dispensable to education, which should aim a i 
harmonious development of the physical, intellecty, 
moral and religious tendencies in active, practi; 


pte 


We shall consider $100 a year (one half in adyane 
as an equivalent for instruction and board, which, 
simple and without flesh, from which a suitable & 
duction will be made when a pupil comes for seven 
ed in the strictest habits of temperence ; and in a few% years. Pupils will be received fora year at any tix 


on 


Broventoxs Mravows, Northampton, Feb. lst, \x; 
{> Papers friendly to a reorganization of socwy 


ire 


man, are requested to notice the above advertisemr — 
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Social Reform Bookstore. 


BELA MARSH, 


HAS FOR SALE, 


lations, by Eugene 


subject, by a Distin, 
of Owen, Brisbane, 


others. S$ 


dore 

Sermons by Rey. John T. Sargent. 

Nineteenth Century, by 8. Margaret Fuller. 
Feb. 28. tf. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Bacon. 





Teetotalism in Oregon.—The people of Oregoy: 
have passed a law, imposing a penalty of $50 upon | 
any person who shall hereafter introduce ardent spirits 
into that settlement, and $20 upon any person who| 


shal] sell or barter it. 


i 
Mr. Cushing informs a friend that cheap literature | 
is as common in the Celestial Empire as in New-. 
York. Every variety of pamphlets and newspapers | 
is sold about the streets, in the native tongue, printed , 
on their peculiar rice paper, at the lowest imaginable ; 
prices. 


Another Monster Packet Ship.—It is said that the 
keel of a new packet ship, to of 1,500 tons, is im- 
mediately to be laid in one of the ship-yards in this 
city. She is to be called the James kK. Polk, and is, 
we are told, to surpass the Henry Clay, launched last 
week.—.V. Y. Herald. 


* The Daily Evening Traveller’ is the title of a new 
evening paper from the office of the American Trav- 
eller. Its typographical appearance is very hand- 


some, and its editorials indicative of tact and ability. 


The Madisonian says :—Dr. Thomas Sewall, one of 
our oldest resident physicians, and well known in 
Europe as well as throughout the United States, died 
this morning, at one o’clock, of pneumonia. 


Qhio has a population of about 1,800,000, and Vir- 
inia has about 1,250,000. The former produces 
£000,000 bushels more of wheat.than the latter— 
— than twice as much barley, and one third more 
oats. 


Work for Hens.—Half a million of eggs are con- 
sumed every month in New-York city. The custom- 
ers of the Astor House alone, break the shells of 
7500 every week! 


A Blubber Fy late number of the Polynesian 
says that the lip of a ‘right whale,’ taken on the 
North West Coast the last season, furnished eighteen 
barrels of oil; and the bone of his mouth measured 
seventeen feet in length. The body was lost, but he 
was said to be the monster of Kamschatka ! 


(> Punch says the cheapest way to paper a room 
is to advertise for an accountant, Ts post paid,) 
and with the rental ny will have sufficient to paper 
your largest room, a cupboard to spare. 

War.—Murder upon asmal] scale—no! that is not 


. Why? Because we sce men hanged for it. 
ie ba scale—oh! that is most excellent. 


Why? We have seen men crowged for it—London 


‘ae am lg coffin being only abou 

; 1, hi i n it two 
feet ftom the sutdau: ‘Ge valuable io room in the 
poet's corner of Westminster Abbey ! 
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, is interred in the same grave} 


for 1845, edited b 
riety of other Book: 
mas and New Year's Presents. 
For sale by 
tf 


Dec. 20. 
To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


BELA MARSH 


95 Cornh 





NFORMS his friends and customers, that be ™ 


removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 


an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


style. 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give} 
tention to cutting only. 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz 


CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 
Please give him a call, if you wish to be us 
and get the worth of your money. 
iy J. P. COBUR 


prepared to execute any amount of Cl 
above line. 

> The highest price paid 
east Garments, Also, clothing cleaned 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, 
notice. 





PUBLIC WORSHIP. — 

UST published, in a pamphlet form of 1° 
18 mo., Public Worship, by Charles K- 
Price $2 25 per hundred, 20 cts. per doz. Fors 
BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. 











Vermont.—Rowland T. Robinson, 


Massacnusxtrs.—John Levy, Lowe! 
GC. French, Fall River ;—Isaac 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W 
Nuzthampton. 

_ Ruope-Island.—Amarancy Paine, 
iam Adams, Pawtucket. 


Cc , Skaneateles ;—Thomas McClintoe 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. 
Pexwsvevania—-M.. Preston, 
James-Bulton, Jr., Me Williamstown >— 
Sie Ooe, Homorton ;—James M. M'Kim, Phi 
phia; Josxrn Foxton, i c. 

» Onro.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana. 


_—_—_____ 





No. 25 Cornhill, Boston, 


HE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Tea 
of Health, edited by Joel Shew, M. D. fm 
one dollar a volume—-24 numbers—in advance: |); 
Shew’s large work on Hydropathy, or the Ww 
Cure ; a new edition, very much enlarged ani» — 
vised: Conversations on some of the Old Poets,\y 
Jas. R. Lowell: Physiological Mysteries and Rew 
ckhard, M. D.: Moral Phy» 
ology, or a brief and plain treatise on an_imporat 
ished Reformer: The work» 
odwin, Boyle and others on & 
cial Reform: The Phalanx, Social Reformer, (a — 
stitution and By-Laws of Brook Farm Associati:- 
do. of Hopedale Community: Mrs. Child's Letten, 
Life of Follen, Dr. Alcott’s Works, the Physiclop 
cal and Phrenological Works of Fowler, Graham at ; 
‘s, O’Sullivan’s and Chapin’s Wat © 
on Capital Punishment : The Sermons of Rev. Tho ~ 
arker, The True Position of Mr. Parker, st 
Woman in 


LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by L. Me 
Child; Letters from New-York, (new editia) 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin ; Sacred! 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child, by Hey 
The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souves 
Miss S. C. Edgarton; withs™ 
s, Albums, &c. suitable for Chri — 
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Where he continues his same line of business, ° 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashions 
He has also taken considerable paims 


yp 


He has selected an vot 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, «s wl 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of hich be e 
make up in the most fashionable style, and ¢ am 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OF! 


dg wee 


would furthermore infor 
pavlic, that he has made extensive Srrengen at : 
othmg @=™ 
for Gentlemen's # 
and repel 
at she? 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATO! 

New-Hampsurme.—Leonard Chase, Milfor’ 
North Ferré 
me 1 Richt 


ustin, Nantuchd = 


Provident“ 


New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New-York Citys 


j—B. Kent, Andrew's Bridgr 
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